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The Philanthropist. 


SAFETY SHIPS—CERTAIN MODE OF PRE. 
VENTING VESSELS SINKING, FROM LEAK- 
AGE OR THE ORDINARY ACCIDENTS OF 
THE SEA. 





‘*8ALUS POPULI LEX SUPREMA.” 


The preservation of lives and property from de- 
struction at sea, by the sinking of vessels from leakage 
and various other causes, is of such immense im- 
portance that, we are persuaded, no apology will be 
required for transferring to the Kaleidoscope an 
article on the subject from the Mercury. It is here 
enlarged, and the entire letter from the Sphynz is 
also added, to render the details more complete.— 
Our gratuitous supplement this week enables us 
to devote to this subject a considerable portion of 
our columns, without depriving our readers of their 
due proportion of other matter.—Edit. Kal. 

‘ ei 

The suggestions to which we are about to call the 
serious attention of our readers this day, are as deeply 
and generally interesting to the public as any sub- 
ject which can be contemplated; and we trust that 
the time is not far distant when the perils of the sea 
will be most materially diminished, by the adoption 
of some of the methods pointed out in the following 
article. 

In the Mercury of the 30th of November, advert- 


- ing to the alieged invention of Mr. Watson, for pre- 


venting ships from foundering, we stated, that all 
the plans which had hitherto been devised for the 
purpose, interfered’ with stowage and the rate of 
sailing, which, in a commercial country, would pro- 
bably more than countervail the great desideratum 
of. perfect security. 

Such is the rage for “ getting on,’ in the present 
day, that, if the choice in travelling by land lay be- 
tween two vehicles, one of which, although unques- 
tionably safe, was slow, while the other, liable to all 
the ordinary accidents, got “ well over the ground,” 
the preference would, in nine cases out of ten, be 
given to the latter. 

If perfect safety to the crews.and passengers of 
ships be a consideration paramount to cheapness 
and expedition, there is no question that vessels 
might be so constructed as to bid defiance to all the 
ordinary dangers of the sea; whereas, at present, it 
is notorious, that in our firmest-built vessels there 
is, to use a familiar phrase, “ only a plank between 
us and eternity.” 

Since we last addressed our readers on this sub- 
ject, a pamphlet has been sent to us for perusal, with 
the following title :—“ Patent safety hold, for ren- 
dering sailing ships and vessels, either sailing or 
propelled by steam, more safe in case of leakage, 
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letting in water, or bilging, &c. by H. Evans, Har- 
bour-master, Holyhead, patentee.” 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Evans’s pam- 
phlet for a specification of his plan, of which we 
shall only hére observe, that he recommends parti- 
tioning and strengthening the vessel. It does appear, 
however, to us, from an inspection of the diagrams, 
that the advantage will interfere materially with the 
stowage. 

The plan of dividing ships into separate water- 
tight compartments, has been in use amongst the 
Chinese for centuries. These compartments, which 
are engaged by different merchants, and have sepa- 
rate locks, are found to strengthen the vessels so 
that they will resist shocks, which would tear other 
ships to pieces; and when the water makes over 
them, these compartments being water-tight, render 
the vessel buoyant. 

“* Their foreign traders are built on the same plan as 
the Chinese junks, the form and construction of which are 
Certainly not to be held out as perfect models of naval ar- 
chitecture; yet, as they have subsisted some thousands of 
years unaltered, they are at least entitled to a little respect 
from the antiquity of the invention. As these vessels never 
were intended for ships. of war, extraordinary swiftness 
for pursuit or escape was not an essential quality: se- 
curity, rather than speed, was the object of the owner. 
And as no great capitals were individually employed in 
trade, and the merchant was both owner and navigator, a 
limited tonnage was sufficient for his own merchandise ; 
the vessel was, therefore, divided, in order to obviate this 
inconvenience, into distinct compartments, so that one 
ship might separately accommodate many merchants. 
The bulk-heade by which these divisions were formed, 
consisted of planks of two inches thick, eo well caulked 
and secured as to be completely water-tight. Whatever 
objections may be started against the dividing of ships’ 
holds, (and the interference in the stowage seems to be 
the most material one,) it cannot be denied that it gives 
to large vessels many important advantages. A ship, thus 
fortified with cross bulk-heads, may strike on a rock and 
yet sustain no serious injury; a leak springing in one 
division of the hold will not be attended with any damage 
to the articles placed in another: and by the ship being 
thus so well bound together, she is firm and strong enough 
to sustain a more than ordinary shock. It is well known 
to seamen, that when a large ship strikes the ground, the 
first indication of her falling in pieces is when the edges 
of the decks begin. to part from the sides; but this sepa- 
ration can never happen when the sides and the deck are 
firmly bound together by cross bulk-heads. In fact, this 
old Chinese invention is now on trial in the British navy, 
as a new experiment.”—Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin. 
China, p. 319. 

How far this plan resembles that of Mr. Evans we 
cannot determine, for want of the requisite skill in 
nava! architecture. We shall, therefore, proceed to 
the consideration of Mr. Watson’s plan, as described 
in the Sphynz of last Sunday. : 


It appears that there isin large ships ample room | 


for the introduction of air vessels, cork, or othe 
buoyant matter, without interfering with the stowage 
of the vessel. These interstices Mr. Watson would 
fill up with copper tubes, of a cylindrical form, her- 
metically sealed, and in number sufficient to render 
the ship and cargo specifically lighter than their bulk 
of water ; nor can any reflecting person doubt of the 
efficacy of this means of buoying up vessels, and 
rendering them safe from leakage, and the ordinary 
accidents of the sea. 

Since the appearance of the first article on this 
subject in the Sphynz, a correspondent of the British 
Traveller has suggested the substitution of canvas air 
bags, instead of copper vessels; and if they would 
answer the same purpose, they weuld certainly be 
infinitely cheaper, whilst they might remain uninflated 
until they were wanted.—The only difficulty we con 
template, is rendering them completely air-tight.— 
The material recommended is “cord canvas, of a 
very fine texture, formed into square bags, made air 
and water-tight, by being saturated in India rubber, 
&e. and made fast in contact with each other, to the 
under surface of the under deck.” 

It is obviously impracticable to ascertain the average 
specific gravity of a laden ship, as it will depend upea 
the nature of her cargo. A ship laden with fir timber 
will be considerably lighter than sea-water, whilet 
another laden with ebony or dyewood, will be heavier 
than a corresponding bulk of the fluid. As the ship 
itself is buoyant without its cargo, and as a great 
portion of goods on board would float, we shall as. 
sume half the actual weight to be the specific gravity 
of entire ship and cargo. A vessel, then, of 400 tons 
would require 200 tons of buoyant matter to keep 
her from foundering. In salt water, about 40 tons 
of cork would effect this,* but as the expense of such 
a quantity would amount to thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred pounds, there is very little likelihood that this 
material will ever be applied to such use, although 
there is one circumstance in favour of the appli- 
cation ; the cork would be as good and valuable 
when the ship was broken up as when first put in, 
and the outlay of capital would be in interest rather 
than in principal. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Watson has not stated the probable expense of the 
copper vessels he recommends; but it must be con- 
siderable: and the plan of tight canvas bags, if they 


® Corkwood, of course, differs in buoyancy according to Its 
quality. In making some experiments with,the cork collar 
jackets, we found that, in fresh water, a pound of cork would 
float rather more than four pounds of iron; and, taking in to 
account the material difference between fresh and salt water 
we are probably not far from the mark in assuming that 
forty tons of cork would keep afloat a ship of 400 tons at sea, 
The forty tons of cork would, of course, when nct submerged, 
add just so much to the burden of the vessel;—the copper 
tubes would be liable to the same objection, although in @ 
less degree; and in this respect the canvas bags would bave 








the decided advantage. 
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eould be easily made air and water tight, would have | keep a ship upright, by submerging the kecl sufficiently 


greatly the advantage in point of economy.* 

The editor of the Sphynx says of Mr. Watson's air- | 
tubes that “they interfere with no room or space 
now appropriated to the stowage of cargo, stores, 
or provisions—they offer no impediment to a ship's 
sailing—they would not depress her an inch lower in 
the water; and when once fixed, they would require 
no attention or alteration in any state of wind or 
weather.” 


| 


We are not prone to prophecy; but we shall ven 
ture to predict that, before many years have elapsed, 
some of these methods of securing ships frem sinking 
will be partially, if not generally, adopted. Pro- 
prietors of steam-boats especially would find it their 
interest to attend to the suggestion; as there is no 
doubt that steam-vessels fitted up on the buoyant 
principle would be so generally preferred to those of 
the present construction, that an additional sixpence 
a head passaye money would soon remunerate the 
owners for the extra expense. Ka” 

®Since we wrote the above, we reeollected that there 
was some intimation of the expense of Mr. Watson's appara- 
tug, ju the first article which appeared on the subject in the 
Sphync, from which we copy the following paragraph:—="' It 
is gratifying to be able to state, that the plan combining 
these advantayes may be applicd to every ship or vessel in 
existence, whatever ber age, form, class, or manner of con- 
struction, and that without the slightest alteration of ber 
existing framework, be it what it may: merely by an addi- 
tion to it, which will neither reduce her strength, her rate 
of sailing, ner her eapacity of burthen; and which, on an 
average, Will not cost more than nbout five per cent. on the 
valne of thesh{p to which it may be applied; an expense not 
greater Chan the cost of insuring such a vessel for one voyage 
only to India and return: or the amonnt of a single year’s 
insurance on the shorter trips made by coasting vessels 
nearer home.” 





From the Sphynx of the 9th December. 


Ina former number of this journal we announced the 
discovery or invention, by Mr. Ralph Watson, of a plan 
tor effectually seenring ships against the calamity of foun- 
dering at sea, and stated Our Impressivos after seeing its 
application to the model of an eighty gun ship, which Mr, 
Watson had prepared for the purpose of demonstrating its 
safety and efficacy. We shall now redeem our pledge by 
describing, as mtelligibly os we may be able to do, amidst 
the difficulties of so technical and scientific a subject, the 
principle on which this invention is founded, and the mode 
in Which it is to be practically applied. 

It is well known that the mere bulk or size of any sub- 
stance will neither occasion it to sink, nor swim on the sur- 
face of the water; the whale, whose weight is often near 
100 tons, floating as certainly and securely on the besom 
of the deep, as the hyhtest nautilus that skims its surface 5 
and the ratt, formed of a thousand logs of oak or fir, being 
as buoyant as the thinnest shaving or splinter that can be 
separated trom the mass; while the minutest grain of 
sand that can be gathered by the sea-shore is as sure to 
sink, when thrown into the water, as a granite moun- 
tain would be, if rooted trom its base and hurled into the 

en. 

It ie the difference of specific gravities, or relative weights 
in the substance and the clement with which it is brought 
mtu contact, that alone causes this difference. Whatever 
ys specifically hahter than the quantity of water which its 
own bulk will displace by immersion in the fluid, will 
swim; and whatever is specifically heavier than the same 
bulk of water, will sink: a law of noture, which is as un- 
einog mm its application te the hehtest grain of dust, as to 
the largest mass of iren or leods—to the nut-shell shallop 
ofthe playful iifant, as to che floating fortress of a hun- 
dred puns. 

In the construction of every ship that is built, the largest 
quantity of materials used are of much less specitic gravity 
than water; and evenin the modern and improved system 
of naval arcottecture, in which iron and copper have suc. 
ceeded to oak and br, in the koces, bolts, fastenings, and 
sheathinge of the largest vessels, the whole of the bull, 
masts, yards, sats, and ricoiny, taken together, is of so 


below tne surface of the fluid, and in this state she would) 
never be liable to sink. { 
In addition, however, to the materials of which the ship 
is actually constructed, alimost every vessel, when fitted | 
for sea, has other substances on board, which counteract | 
this floating tendency, and make the balance of total spe- 
citie gravity greatly aguinst her satety $ or, in other words, | 
make the ship and all her contents so much heavier than) 
the bulk of water she original/y displaced, that but for the | 
large quantity of atmospheric air included in the otherwise 
unocecupicd parts of ber bull, she would sink without an j 
effort. Her safety, however, ftom this cause, is liable to, 
be endangered by any leak which may be sufficiently | 
powerful to displace this air by water; in which case her; 
destruction is certain. 
The iron and shingle ballast in ships of war, as well as! 
the yuns, shot, and much of the stores and provisions, are 
of the description of counterbalancing weights alladed to ; | 
and the cargoes of merchant ships are most frequently of | 
the same unfavourable nature: so that, with a very few | 
exceptions of ships wholly laden with liquids, timber, or| 
other materials lighter than water, it may be taken asa 
general position, that all ships sufficiently laden and stored | 
for voyages of any length, are, from the moment of their 
quitting port, liable to the calamity of foundering, should | 
they sustain an injury to their bottoms, or encounter a} 
leak which the ordinary power of their pumps could not} 
subdue. | 
To prevent this, the following is Mr. Watson’s plan:— | 
It is known to all persons familiar with the construction of ; 
sips, that the cross-beams, on which the decks are laid, | 
are of considerable thickness and depth, to support the, 
immense weight which the decks thc mselves have to bear. | 
As it is necessary, however, that these beams should not! 
interfere with the free passage of the seamen between} 
decks, or the working of the guns in time of acticn, it is 
necessary to make the height from the upper surface of the 
lower deck to the under surtace of the beams supporting the 
deck next above it, at least equal to the average height of} 
a full-grown man, and, insomeships,even more. There 
consequently remains a very large space between the 
beams themselves, and beneath each deck supported by 
them, which is perfectly unoccupied, and which might! 
therefore be filled 
any imaginable inconvenience. 
In those parts of the ship allotted to the accommo. | 
dation of the officers and passengers, the lower suviace 


of the beams is generally covered over with a slight ceiling | 


of plank, and painted, for the mere purpose of giving a} 
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over thousands of miles of space, in the midst of tempests 
and hurricanes that, in their fury, destroy the strongest 
ships. 

It is then by the same application of this simple but 
powerful law of nature to the decks of vessels, makin 
them all to repose as it were upon rafts of air-filled tubes, 
that Mr. Watson proposes to secure them from the possi. 
bility of sinking as long as any portion of the ship’s frame 
holds together, or these tubes remain unbroken. 

This leads us to speak of the safety of the tubes from 
such an accident. Those who have at all understood our 
previous description of their position between the beams, 
will see at a glance, that if security from injury were the 
ouly object, there is no part of the ship in which they could 
be placed where they would be so safe as here. If covered 
with an under-lining, or thin ceiling of plank, they would 
not be liable even toa scratch or a blow. Their circular 
surfaces would be a sufficient protection against their being 
forced in, by the mere pressure of water, in case of sub. 
mersion,—for stout copper may well withstand what even 
thin glass will resist. No shot in action, the direction of 
whichis chiefly horizontal, while it retains any great force 
of motion, would be likely even to touch them 3 and no 
violence of pitching or relling of the ship itself could ens 
danger their safety, it fitted in with ordinary care by the 
builder. Nothins, therefore, could be more secure from 
injury than the air-filled tubes iu question. 

Next, they interfere with no roum or space now appro. 
priated to the stowaye of cargo, stores, or provisions, 
they offer no impediment whatever to a ship’s rate of saile 
ing,—they would not depress ber a single inch lower in 
the water,—and, when once fixed, they would require no 
attention or alteration in any state of the wind or weather. 

Greater advantages than these, we conceive, it would be 
literally impossible for any tayention to possess: and as to 
the end to be attained by it—the preservaiion of all the 
lives and property now every year sactiliced by ships 
foundering at sca—there can be but one opinion among the 
disinterested part of the community as to the importance 
of its accomplishment. 

Supposing, however, a ship to be literally torn to pieces, 
and separated beam from beam, and plank from plavk, 
till not a single part ef her hull remained together, 
the very disseveration of her frame would at once set loose 


up entirely, without being attended with! a life-buoy for every man on board ; and any portion of the 
| deck that still hung together, even in fragments, would 


make the safest and most buoyant raft that could be con- 
structed for those who might take refug. %n it. 

Here, in the river Thames, are to be scen, every day, 
ships’ buoys made of copper, floating simply by being 


smooth appearance to the upper parts of the cabins: and, | filled with air, and continuing tight against leaks, though 


in the Royal Yachts, we believe, the hollow within is; 


filled up with cork, to prevent the tread of those walking | 
on the deck above from being heard by those who occupy | 
the cabin below. In all other parts of the ship, however, | 
the space between the beams of every deck is entirely open, | 
and unappropriated te any purpose whatever. 

This waste space Mr. Watson proposes to fill up en-| 
tirely with copper tubes, of a cylindrical form, reaching | 
from beam to beam, either in straight or diagonal lines, | 
as the beams may best admit, terminating at each extre- 
mity by convex or semi-globular ends, and every part of, 
the cylinder or tube hermetically sealed. These tubes 
would vary from eight or ten to four or six feet in Iength, | 


bearing the weigtit of heavy buoy-ropes, and the pressure 
of a tide running often with great violence. Any one of 
such buoys would support two or three men from sinking ; 
and every one of Mr. Watson’s air. filled copper cylinders, 
in the event of a total separation of the wreck, which, 
however, can never happen in case of mere foundering, 
would serve the sanie purpose. — 


Another vast gdvantage arising from the possession of 


this certain security against sinking, would be this: that, 
in the event of fire, another awit) c amity at sea, the most 
unsparing use might be made of water from alongside, 
which often cannot now be done without danger of the 
opposite fate of sinking. In an Indiaman, or line-of+ 





much less specific gravery than the bulk of water which 
ther weigh! displaces, (hat these alone require ballast to 


and from two feet to eight or ten inches in diameter, ac-| batile ship, for instance, in case of fire, a ship might be 
cording to the depth of the beams, the largest tubes! hauled close to the wind under a heavy press of sail, and 
being required for ships of the largest beams, and the, her lee-ports and scuttles opened purposcly to permit her 
sina ter ones beiug amply sufcient for ships whose beams | to fill, and thus overpower the flames. When confidence 
are of smaller dimensions. \is felt that, beyond a certain point, she could not sink, the 
It has been calculated that, supposing all the under sinking her to that point would be boldly undertaken , and 
parts of any ship’s decks to be fitted with such tubes, | thus every danger averted. 
and these filled with even atmospheric air only, (though| When tt is remembered, that, according to the most ac- 
still lighter air could, if necessary, be employed.) they curate reports collected for a series of years, nearly two 
would contain, in their aggregate number and capacity, | British ships are lost by wreck, fire, and foundering, every 
a bulk of air equal to counterbalance the specific gravity day in the year,—and that this appalling calamity can be 
or contents of any ship, however constructed, or however alinost mace to disappear entirely from the catalogue of 
Jaden, and, consequently, to prevent ber sinking beyond human ills, at so small an expense as five per cent. on the 
the point at which these tubes would come in contact actual value of any ship that can be named,—while this 
with the water. ‘security can be applied to vessels of any form or construc- 
The principle of supporting great weights by bladders tion, without detriment to their strength, their speed, or 
filled with air, 1s familiar vo every one who bas ever iecrat their capacity tor burthen,—we should say, that nothing 
toswim. The floating of ships from off shoals or rocks by but the mo.t bigoted adherence to old things, however 
ineans of empty casks, or, more strictly speaking, cusks defective, could prevent its immediate and universal adop- 
filled with air, is an operation known to every seaman , tion. 
and pilot in the world, The impossrbility of a glass bot- | We cannot conclude this imperfect sketch of an inven- 
tle sinking while filled with air, leads to the constant tion, which we have endeavoured to render intelligible 
emploement even of that most fragile of all materials, for to those least acquainted with nautical afairs, without 
couveyng intlligence ot Discovery Ships in unknown seas, mentioning that Mr. Watson secks for no patent or exclu- 
viten watting a slip of paper, corked up in its interior, sive privilege for his plan—offering it to the world at large. 
trom some remote point io the Pacific Ocean to the very | desiring that every nation, and his own especially, should 
shores of England, and riding buoyantly triumphant over enter at once on the free and full enjoyment of its advan- 
every danger, for the space of a full year in time, and , tages. 
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We may say fearlessly, that this isa discovery of greater 
practicable importance than obtaining a footing on the 
Pole—or than many of the steps towards the discovery of 
the longitude, for which large sums have been paid, and 
large sums are still annually expending;—and that it 
would do honour to the present Lord High Admiral of 
England, if he would immediately order the experiment 
to be tried on some unemploved ship of his Majesty's 
navy, and bestow on Mr. Watson the reward which the 
yesuit of such an experiment should prove him really to 
deserve. 
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SKETCHES OF THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY, 
Accompanied with Sketches of a New Theory of the Earth. 
By J. L. E, W. SHECUT.—Charleston, 1826. 


—— 


This isaninteresting production, although it ischiefly 

compiled from other works. The writer has been 
at great pains to collect materials for his puzpose, 
and he has brought together a valuable accumula- 
tion of facts. We shall select a few chapters or 
passages, which we are confident will interest our 
readers. 


Proofs of the Universality of certain Fossil Organic 
Remains. 

The rocks of Judea are, in many places, covered with a 
soft chalky substance, in which is enclosed a great variety 
of shells and corals. The greatest part of Mount Carmel, 
and those of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, are overspread with 
awhite chalky stratum. In Mount Carmel are gathered 
many stones, which, being in the form of olives, melons, 
peaches, and other fruit, are imposed upon pilgrims, not 
only us those fruits petrified, but as antidotes against several 
diseases.—-( Maundrel. ) 

The mountains and quarries of Europe afford numerous 
specimens of primitive petrifactions of the first class. 

Switzerland is remarkable for the petrifactions contained 
in her mountains, and repositories; petrified fish, of 
various kinds, are found imbedded in them. Mount Pe- 
lare, in Lucerne, supports an entire rock of petrified siiells 
of oceanic origin. There are rocks of this kind in all the 
large mountains on continents, in the Pyrenean mountains, 
and those of China and Peru. We find the same dis- 
position in all countries where there are high mountains, 
though they are more remarkable in some parts than in 
others. We almost everywhere find upon the declivities 
of mountains, sea shells, madrepores, and corals petrified, 
and still adhering to the rocks. ‘Tite mountains of Pisa in 
Tuscany, are covered with oyster shells to an extent of two 
or three miles. Fueille describes the mountains of Peru 
as presenting the same phenomenon, which has been also 
discovered in the country of the Acaoukas of Mississippi, 
450 miles from the sea shore. In France, about 60 leagues 
from Bourdeaux, in the parish of St. Croix du Mont, there 
is a stratum of stone covered by a bed of oyster shells 
twenty or twenty-five feet thick, and extending upwards 
ofa hundred fathoms, and is again covered by another 
formation:of stone five or six feet thick. In this, the inha- 
bitants have hewn out achapel 15 feet high, in which they 
celebrate mass. The shells are united inthe bank by asand, 
which, being mixed and petrified with them, at present 
forms but one common rock. About half a league from 
Frankfort, on the other side of the Main, there is amoun- 
tain called Saxenhausen, whence stones are dug; the 
whole substance of which is composed of small petrified 
shells; they are united br a fine sand, which forms a very 
hard stone, of which the strong walls of that beautiful city 
are built. At Vaquine, a small town in Provence, we find 
another mountain-fall of sea shells and large oysters, some 
of which are still alive. The fields adjacent to Have de 
Grace are full of oyster shells, which are also to be met 
with in a great many parts of France —( De Mailtet. ) 

In the environs of Paris, numerous deposits of marine 
shells have’been discovered by Cuvier, Brongniart, and at 
Grignon by M. De France. In the south of England, 





Mr. Webster has ascertained upwards of 80 species, and 
varieties of marine shells, madrepores, sponges, and nu- 
merous unknown zoophytic remains. 

In North America, the remains of marine animals, in 
the soil and rocks adjacent to the lakes, are numerous. 
They abound in the greater part of the distance from Lake 
Erie, through the counties of Niagara, Gennessee, Ontario, 
Seneca, Cayuga Onondago. They exist, too, in the coun- 
ties of Lewis, Jefferson, St. Lawrence, Madison, Essex, 
Oneida, Montgomery, Washington, Chenango, and va- 
rious others. The rocky stratum in the county of Ontario, 
is filled with orgame remains; these are mostiy madre- 
pores of fantastic forms, differing from any at present 
found growing in the ocean. Along the Illinois, in its 
whole course from Chicago, near Lake Michigan, to the 
Mississippi, organic remains of molluscas, and other un- 
known animals, are contuined in the flinty masses, as 
noticed by that enterprising officer, Major Long, of the 
corps of Engineers. In the limestone around St. Louis, 
and down the Mississippi to St. Genevieve, and beyond, 
abundance of shells and madrepores have been found. 
Dr. Drake has detected similar organic remains in the 
limestone surrounding Cincinnati; they consist of various 
species of marine shells, madrepores, and tubipores. In 
the rocky masses near Kingsbury, in the state of New York, 
in Cherry Valley, at Helebery, in Coeyman’s Patent, and 
the region watered by the Walkill, the quarries of King- 
ston, and various other places in the state, peculiar mad- 
repores, corallines, and numerous species of marine shiclls, 
are abundant.—( Mitchill. ) 

an extensive stratum of fossil oyster shells has been 
long known to exist in South Carolina; they are of a cir- 
cular form, and of a diameter of seven or eight inches 5 
they are thick and heavy, dissimilar from any shells which 
are found on our sea shores. ‘They extend from Nelson’s 
Ferry, in the upper part of the district of Charleston, in a 
south-westwardly course nearly parallel with the sea, to- 
wards the Three Runs on Savannah River, and are pro- 
bably connected with those which Mr. Bartram describes 
as being fifteen miles below Silver Bluff, on the Georgia 
side.—( Drayton, Ranisay.) Various strata of marine 
shells have been found in digging wells, &c. in the district 
of Charleston. In some places, strata of shells, so ag- 
glutinated with marl and sand as to appear like stone, 
have been discovered at a depth of fifteen feet below the 
surface of the earth. In Mr. Longstreet’s experiment, 
that of boring for water, on a lot in Archdale-street, marine 
shells were discovered at a depth of 17 feet below the sur- 
face; and again, another s:ratum ata depth of 49 feet ! 
—(Ramsiy.) Ov boring for water on the square partly 
occupied by the Puor- House, the commissioners discovered 
a stratum of marine shells between 18 and 20 feet below 
the surface; again, another stratum 35 feet; a third stra- 
tum 43 to 46 fect below the surfaces; and lastly, at the 
amazing depth of 314 feet 3 inches to 317 feet 2 inches, a 
stratum of shells, marl, sand, and clay, and some thick 
solid marine shells broken.—( Moser. ) 

The state of Georgia is said to be very rich in rare fossil 
sea shells. ** On the south bank of Savannah River, near 
the place called White Bluff, about a hundred miles on a 
straight line from the sea shore, the shell banks make their 
firstappearance,and run a course south-west.” These shells 


occur in different parts of the ridge of the land in which 


they are imbedded, to a distance of forty miles. Accord. 
ing to General Merriweather, not only the oyster shell is 
found, but clam shells, and a scalloped shell nearly similar 
totheclam. The General thinks that he has seen some of 
them large enough to contain the foot of a common man. 
At some distance above this ridge, there are several quar- 
ries of a kind of siliceous stone, which has a number of all 
kinds of shells intermingled and dispersed through it; 
these are petrified and hard as flint, are wrought into mill. 
stones, and are considered asa good substitue for French 
burrs. In a spring near the high soals of Apalachy, are 
found many echinites of a flat form, rather larger than « 
Spanish dollar; they are converted into flint, and are a 
species of the scutella family. Ellicot’s Journal contains 
accounts of the limestone rocks and fossils of the Apala- 
chy, Chatahouche and Flint Rivers. It is composed, in 
many places, of broken shells, and filled with petrifactions. 
{n Alabama, on the Tombigbee River, fossil shells of 
bivalve molluscas, of sea urchins and radiary animals, are 
found ; and fifteen or twenty feet below the surface, is a 
stratum where wood is found, of different kinds, partly de- 
eayed. Again, beneath this and a concomitant body of 
clay and limestone, is a substance resembling the grass of 
the maryin of the ocean, accompanied by numberless ma- 
rine shelis.—( Mitchill. ) 
(To be continued.) 


* Doubtless these are a continuation of the stratum men- 
tioned in the preceding paragragh. 








__Biograpbical Fictices. 


TUE LATE SIR NEIL CAMPBELL. 


The following particulars of the public life of the late 
Governor-in-Chief will be read at this moment with in- 
terest:—** His Excellency commenced his career in the 
6th West India Regiment, to which he was appointed 
Ensign on the ed of April, 1797, and was soon atter pro- 
moted toa Lieutenancy in the 57th regiment. After serv- 
ing three vears in the West Indies, he returned to England, 
and in 1801 obtained a company in the 95th regiment of 
Foot. About this time his abilities began to attract the 
notice of his superior officers, and after having been some 
time at the Military College, he was appointed Assistant. 
Quarter-master-General to the Southern District, in which 
he remained until promoted toa Majority in the 43d regi- 
ment, in January, 18053 from which he was afterwards 
removed to the 54.4 Foot. In August, 1806, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy-Adjutant-General to the Forces in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, with the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. He served in the several expeditions against 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, &c. in 1809-10.—The following 
extract from Major-General Maitland’s despatch, dated 
April 18, 1809, will show bow highly Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell's services were appreciated :—** Licut.-Colonel 
Campbell has been always forward; he is an oflicer who 
must rise by his merit.” 

The following observation also, which occurs in a de- 
spatch from Major-General Harcourt to Sir G. Beckwith 
on the capture of Guadaloupe, in 1810, speaks more 
warmly :—** Lieut.-Colonel Campbell merits my warmest 
acknowledgments for his zealous services, which have been 
unremitting; and particularly for his exertions and able 
assistance in the affair of the 3d.”"—Lieut.-Colonel Camp- 
bell having returned to England in 1810, proceeded to the 
Peninsula, then the seat of war, having previously re- 
signed his situation as Deputy-Adjutant-General in the 
West Indies. In April, 1811, he was appointed Colonel 
of the 16th Portuguese Intgntry, and was engaged in the 
military operations of that period, particularly at the 
sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Burgos, and at the 
battle of Salamanca. On these occasions the Duke of 
Wellington made honourable mention of his name, in his 
despatches of the 20th January and 2ist September, 1812. 
On the retreat of the British army, in 1813, Colonel 
Campbell, in consequence of severe illness, returned to 
England. In February, 1813, he joined Karl Cathcart, 
at the head-quarters of the Emperor of Russia, in Poland. 
Here he was employed, along with Sir Robert Wilson and 
Colonel Howe, in reporting on the force and military 
operations of the different corps of the Russian army. 
His eminent services while in this station are known to 
all Europe. On the 24th March, 1814, be was severely 
wounded at Fere Champenovise, as appears from the 
following despatch from Lord Burghersh, dated March 
26th, 1814:—** It is with the greatest regret that I have 
to announce to your Lordship that Colonel Campbell was 
yesterday most severely wounded by a Cossack. Colonel 
Compbell, continuing that gallant distinguished course 
which has ever marked his military career, had charged 
with the first cavalry which penetrated the French masses. 
The Cossacks, who came to support this cavalry, mistook 
him for a French officer, and struck him to the ground.” 
—In June, 1814, be was gazetted Colonel of the British 
army, and subsequently received five different orders from 
the crowned heads of Europe, and Knighthood from his 
own sovereign. After the campaign of 1815, in which he 
was found at his post, Colonel Campbell retired to private 
life, covered with honours. On the 27th of May, 1825, 
Colonel Campbell was appointed a Major-General ; and 
on the 18th of April, 1826, on the lamented demise of 
General Turner being known, was commissioned as Go- 
vernor-in-Chief of Sierra Leone. Hearrived at the Colony 
on the 22d of August following. 
~ ay 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.} 


Barometer | Extreme) Ehermy:|\oxtreme | State of Kemarke 
turag meterd | heatéue fhe Wind at 
noon. Night. | moraing ay.| at noon. noon. 











Bes = 
5 | 29 62] 51 0} 54 O} 57 O |W.S.W. | Fair. 
45 





129 76] 42 0} 45 0} 47 O W.N.W.|Stormy. 
29 84} 41 0) 45 O}] 51 O|W.N.W.) Cloudy. 
29 67| 44 O} 46 0} 49 O|W.N.W.'Stormy. 
9 $29 56] 43 O!} 44 Of} 48 0 S. \Fair, 

10 |29 17) 43 O; St 0} 56 0 \e {Cloudy. 
11 $2895! 43 0] 47 O| 5O O| S.S.E. \Cloudy. 


Sth,—Very stormy during the night. 
6th,—Quarter-past three p.m. very stormy, hail, and rain, 
8th,—Severe gale during night, with heavy rain, 
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Poetrp. 





TO THE YEAR 1827. 
—> 
Ah ! speed thee on, departing year. 
Nor stay thy chariot wheels ; 
For transient ull we cling to here, 
And lengthened time but steals 
Affection’s dearest, one by one, 
Till earth’s most lov’d, and loveliest gone, 
The world, beheld but through our tears, 
A wintry waste, unblest, appears. 


Ah! speed thee on ; the power, if mine, 
I would not bid thee stay : 

Ah! speed thee on; and though be thine 
A rude and briery way, 

Yet is a light around thee spread, 

A chastened radiance o’er thee shed ; 
And thine to warn, while sweeping by, 
Gently of immortality. 


Ah ! speed thee on ; a voice is thine, 
The warblings bland of hope, 
That bids the heart its cares resign, 
That gilds Time’s horoscope ; 
And oh! that voice, of seraph tone, 
From heavenly regions hither borne, 
Whispers of bliss no years destroy, 
Ecstatic and ne'er ending joy. 


Ah! speed thee on :—and all forgot, 
Whate'er to earth allied ; 

Departing year, ah, tell me not 
Of Time's devouring tide ! 

Of withered hopes, and faded joys, 

Qf broken vows, and darkened skies, 
The shaft of death !—and many a dream 
Dazzling as sunlight on the stream. 


No! speed thee on,—-nor back recal 
The whelming moments fled ; 
Why brim again the cup with gall, 
Why speak but of the dead ? 
Onward! and misery’s reign forgot, 
And saddening change remembered not; 
Departing year, alone be thine 
Heaven's whisperings blest, and all divine. 


boverpool. 


Se a 
ON A DEAD FRIEND. 
—>- 
Qb! lasting will thy slumber be, 
A long and dreary sleep ; 
The once proud form that now I see, 
Is but a soulless heap : 
Thou may’st be happy, yet, for me, 
I cannot choose but weep ; 
The life that charm'd has pass’d away, 
We may not even keep thy clay. 


Palevess is on thy high-form’d brow, 
And on thy sunken cheek, 

While vanish'd is the ruby glow 
From lips which us'd to break 

In pity’s tones to drooping woe, 
And in joy’s hour would speak 

lo rapturous mirth to all around, 

And double pleasure with their sound. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Those eyes which glow’d of late with light, 
Nought more on earth will view, 
Without is darkness on thy sight, 
Within is darkness too : 
All, save the truly pure and bright, 
May death claim as his due: 
The inborn spirit is not his, 
It seeks a better world than this. 
The leaves that form the summer shade, 
Do fade in autumn’s sway, 
The flowers by spring’s soft breathing’s made, 
When winter frowns, decay ; 
The mower cuts the waving blade 
In its green pride away, 
Another spring doth them relume, 
A spring will burst the darksome tomb. 
As theu hast liv’d, so let me live, 
As thou hast died, so die, 
That when to God this life I give, 
It may be without sigh ; 
But as I pure did it receive, 
Like thine from me it fly, 
As pure as when it first became 
A tenant of its earthly frame. 
Thy soul is where the sinless are, 
Thy clay but for the grave, 
As far above is plac’d the star, 
Whose shadow’s in the wave: 
Thy soul from care and woe is far, 
Then how could I e’er crave 
That thou below might’st longer be ? 
Vain prayer ! soon may I dwell with thee ! 
Manchester. J. BOLTON. 
Eo 
SONNET. 
VROM BARRUFALDI. 











—=— 

Stern Winter knocks at dying Autumn’s gate 
With all his stormy troop and drear array ¢ 
And Autumn bids his yielding doors give way, 
And drops his sceptre and resigns his state. 

But rosy-finger’d Spring comes forth elate, 

And scares the hoary tyrant from his prey ; 
Then yields in turn, and feels her feeble sway 
Before the sultry Summer sun ubate. 

As wave to wave succeeds, Time's mighty tide 
Glides on and on. The horned Moon in heaven 
Succeeds the Sun’s bright chariot in her turn. 

The Seasons with the Sun come forth in pride ; 
To Man alone no second spring is given, 

And years roll on, oh! never to return ! 
No, VII.——-CoNnTINOED. 
SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
——— 
SONG, IN IMITATION OF MARLOWE. 


—<=__—— 
Come, live with me, and be my dear, 
And we will revel all the year, 
In plains and groves, or hills and dales, 
Where fragrant air breathes sweetest gales. 
There shall you have the beauteous pine, 
The cedar and the spreading vine ; 
And all the woods to be a screen, 
Lest Phoebus kiss my summer’s queen. 
The seat for your disport shall be, 
Over some river in a tree; 
Where silver sand and pebbles sing 
Eternal ditties with the spring. 
There shall you see the Nymphs at play ; 
And how the Satyrs spend the day ; 
The fishes gliding on the sands, 
Offering their bellies to your hands, 














a) 
The birds, with heavenly tuned throats, 

Possess woods’ echoes with sweet notes 3 

Which to your senses will impart 

A music to inflame the heart. 





Upon the bare and leafless oak 

The ring-dove’s wooings will provoke 
A colder blood than you possess, 

To play with me and do no less. 


In bowers of laurel timely dight 
We will outwear the silent night 5 
While Flora busy is to spread, 
Her richest treasure on our bed. 


Ten thousand glow-worms shall attend, 
And all their sparkling lights shall spend, 
All toadorn and beautify 

Your lodging with most majesty. 


Then in mine arms I will enclose 
Lily’s fair mixture with the rose 3 
Whose nice perfections in love’s play 
Shall tune me to the highest key. 


Thus as we pass the welcome night 

In sportful pleasures and delight, 

The nimble fairies on the grounds 

Shall dance and sing melodious sounds. 


If these may serve for to entice 

Your presence to Love’s Paradise, 
Then come with me, and be my dear, 
And we will straight begin the year. 





THE SHEPHERD TO THE FLOWERS 
—__— 
Sweet violets, Love’s paradise, that spread 
Your gracious odours, which you couched bear 
Within your paly faces, 
Upon the gentle wing of some calm breathing wind, 
That plays amidst the plain, 
If by the favour of propitious stars you gain 
Such grace as in my lady’s bosom place to find, 
Be proud to touch those places! 
And when her warmth your moisture forth doth wear, 
Thereby her dainty parts are sweetly fed, 
Your honours of the flowery meads I pray, 
You pretty daughters of the earth and sun, 
With wild and seemly breathing straight display 
My bitter sighs, that have my heart undone ! 


Vermilion roses, that with new days rise, 
Display your crimson folds fresh looking fair, 
Whose radiant bright disgraces 
The rich adorned rays of roseate rising morn ! 
Ah, if her virgin’s hand 
Do pluck your purse, ere Phebus view the land, 
And veil your gracious pomp in lovely Nature’s scoro ; 
If chance my mistress traces 
Fast by the flowers to take the summer’s air, 
Then woeful blushing tempt her glorious eyes 
To spread their tears, Adonis’ death reporting, 
And tell Love’s torments, sorrowing for-her friend, 
Whose drops of blood, within your leaves consorting, 
Report fair Venus’ moans to have no end! 
Then may Remorse, in pitying of my smart, 
Dry up my tears, and dwell within my heart! 





SIR WALTER RALEGH, 
THE NIGHT BEFORE HIS DESATR. 
— iP 

Even such is time, that takes on trusé 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days! 
But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust ! 
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THE DELIVERANCE OF VIENNA. 


AN ODE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF VINCENZ1O DA FILICAIA. 
BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


‘(From the Winter's Wreath.) 
— a 
The chords, the sacred chords of gold, 
Strike, O Muse, in measure bold ; 
And frame a sparkling wreath of joyous songs 
For that great God to whom revenge belongs. 
Who shall resist his might, 
Who marshals for the fight 
Earthquake and thunder, hurricane and flame ? 
He smote the haughty race 
Of unbelieving Thrace, 
And turned their rage to fear, their pride to shame. 
He looked in wrath from high 
Upon their vast array ; 
And, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Tambour, and trump, and battle-cry, 
And steeds, and turbaned infantry 
Passed like a dream away. 
Such power defends the mansions of the just ; 
But, like a city without walls, 
The grandeur of the mortal falls, 
Who glories in his strength, and makes not God his trust. 


The proud blasphemers thought all earth their own ; 
They deemed that soon the whirlwind of their ire 
Would gweep down tower and palace, dome and spire, 
The Christian altars and the Augustan throne. 
And soon, they cried, shall Austria bow 
To the dust her lofty brow. 
The princedoms of Almayne 
Shall wear the Phrygian chain ; 
Jn humbler waves shall vassal Tiber roll; 
And Rome, a slave forlorn, 
Her laurelled tresses shorn, 
Shall feel our iron in her inmost soul. 
Who shall bid the torrent stay ? 
Who shall bar the lightning’s way ? 
Who arrest the advancing van 
Of the fiery Ottoman ? 


As the curling smoke wreaths fly 
_ When fresh breezes clear the sky, 
Passed away each swelling boast 
_ Of the misbelieving host. 
From the Hebrus rolling far 
Came the murky cloud of war, 
And in shower and tempest dread 
Burst on Austria’s fenceless head. 
But not for vaunt or threat 
Didst Thou, O Lord, forget 
The flock so.dearly bought, and loved so well. 
Even in the very hour 
Of guilty pride and power , 
Full on the circumcised Thy vengeance fell. 
Then the fields were heaped with dead, 
Then the streams with gore were red, 
And every bird of prey, and every beast, 
From wood and cavern thronged to Thy great feast. 


What terror seized the fiends obscene of Nile ! 
How wildly, in his place of doom beneath, 
Arabia’s lying prophet gnashed his teeth, 
And cursed his blighted hopes and wasted guile! 
Wher, at the bidding of Thy sovereign might, 
Flew on their destined path 
Thy messengers of wrath, 
Riding on storms and wrapped in deepest night. 
The Phthian mountains saw, 
And quaked with mystic awe : 
The proud Sultana of the Straights bowed down 
Her jewelled neck, and her embattled crown. 
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The miscreants, as they raised their eyes, 
Glaring defiance on Thy skies, 
Saw adverse winds and clouds display 
The terrors of their black array ;— 

Saw each portentous star, 

Whose ficry aspect turned of yore to flight 

The iron chariots of the Canaanite, 

Gird its bright harness for a deadlier war. 
Beneath Thy withering look 
Their limbs with palsy shook ; 

Scattered on earth the crescent banners lay ; 
Trembled with panic fear, 

Sabre, and targe, and spear, 

Through the proud armies of the rising day. 
Faint was each heart, unnerved each hand ; 
And if they strove to charge or stand, 

Their efforts were as vain 
As his who, scared in feverish sleep 
By evil dreams, essays to leap, 
Then backward falls again. 
With a crash of wild dismay, 
Their ten thousand ranks gave way ; 
Fast they broke, and fast they fled ; 
Trampled, mangled, dying, dead, 
Horse and horsemen mingled lay ; 
Till the mountains of the slain 
Raised the valleys to the plain. 

Be all the glory to Thy name divine ! 

The swords were ours; the arm, O Lord, was Thine. 

Therefcre to Thee, beneath whose footstool wait 

The powers which erring man calls Chance and Fate ; 

To Thee, who hast laid low 
The pride of Europe's foe, 
And taught Byzantium’s sullen lords to fear, 
I pour my spirit out 
In a triumphant shout, 

And call all ages and all lands to hear. 
Thou, who evermore endurest, 
Loftiest, mightiest, wisest, purest 
Thou, whose will destroys or saves, 
Dread of tyrants, hope of slaves, 
The wreath of glory is from Thee, 
And the red sword of victory. 


There, where exulting Danube’s flood 
Runs stain’d with Islam’s noblest blood, 
From that tremendous field ; 
There, where in mosque the tyrants met, 
And from the crier’s minaret 
Unholy summons pealed,— 
Pure shrines and temples now shall be 
Decked for a worship worthy Thee. 
To Thee, thy whole creation pays, 
With mystic sympathy, its praise, 
The air, the earth, the seas : 
The day shines forth with livelicr beam, 
There is a smile upon the stream, 
An anthem on the breeze. 
Glory, they cry, to him whose might 
Hath turned the barbarous foe to flight ; 
Whose arm protects, with power divine, 
The city of his favoured line. 
The caves, the woods, the rocks, repeat the sound, 
The everlasting hills roll the long echoes round. 
But if Thy rescued church may dare 
Still to besiege Thy throne with prayer, 
Sheathe not, we implore Thee, Lord, 
Sheathe not thy victorious sword. 
Still Pannonia pines away, 
Vassal of a double sway ; 
Still Thy servants groan in chains, 
Still the race which hates Thee reigns; 
Pert the living from the dead ; 
Join the members to the head ; 


Snatch Thine own sheep from yon fell monster’ 8 hold : 


Let one kind Shepherd rule one undivided fold. 





He is the victor, only he, 
Who reaps the fruits of victory ; 
We conquered once in vain, 
When foaméd the Ionian waves with gore, 
And heaped Lepanto’s stormy shore 
With wrecks and Moslem slain. 
Yet, wretched Cyprus never broke 
The Syrian tyrant’s iron yoke. 
Shall the twice vanquished foe 
Again repeat his blow ? 
Shall Europe's sword be hung to rust in peace ? 
No—let the red-cross ranks, 
Of the triumphant Franks, 
Bear swift deliverance to the shrines of Greece ; 
And in her inmost heart let Asia feel 
The avenging plagues of Western fire and steel. 


Oh God ! for one short moment raise 
The veil which hides those glorious days. 
The flying foes I see Thee urge 
Even to the river’s headlong verge. 
Close on their rear the loud uproar 
Of fierce pursuit, from Ister’s shore, 
Comes pealing on the wind ; 
The Rab’s wild waters are before, 
The Christian sword behind. 


Sons of perdition, speed your flight. 
No earthly spear is in the rest: 
No earthly champion leads to fight 
The warriors of the West. 
The Lord of Hosts asserts His old renown, 


Scatters, and smites, and slays, and tramples down. 


Fast, fast, beyond what mortal tongue can say, 
Or mortal fancy dream, 
He rushes on His prey : 
Till, with the terrors of the wond’rous theme, 
Bewildered and appalled, I cease to sing, 


And close my dazzled eye, and rest my wearied wing. 





HOME TRUTHS. 
/— 
(From the Liverpool Mercury, 20th September, 1811. | 


Heav'ns! what a change the last twelve months have 


made! 
A sad, sad change in credit and in trade ; 
All export stopped, all business at a stand,— 
Full warehouses, low prices, no demand ;— 
There’s nothing stirring,—nothing thro’ the town 
But idle merchants loitering up and down. 

Where’er we turn, some melancholy sign 
Appears to mark stagnation and decline : 
Bare is the pole that tops yon western height, 
No hoisted ‘signal streaming to the sight ; 
But seldom now, but very seldom there 
Those flutt’ring flags the coming ship declare. 
In dock, alas! the idle ship is laid, 
High on her mast th’ ill-omen’d broom displayed. 
In vain the porter takes his patient stand, 
No busy toils his services demand 
Beside the dock, obstructive of the way, 
The deaf "ning cart stands idle through the day ; 
Save when it groans beneath some pond’ rous rock 
Hewn from the quarry for a useless dock ; 

Save that from Wigan's disembowell’d plain— 

T he min’ral load its bending shafts sustain ; 
This export still the alter’d times allow, 
And coal, alas! is all our export now. 

Tyrant ambition, and accurst deerces, 
Have bound in chains the commerce of the seas ; 
Depress’d, discouraged every useful art, 
No more our labour feeds the foreign mart ; 
Each foreign mart a hostile world denies, 
And its own wants suppresses, or supplies, 
The snow. white robe that wraps, in graceful tr'm, 
The female form, and shades each lovely limb, 
Neglected lies: Columbia now no more 
Admits the lawny fabric to her shore : 
No longer now our treasure- wafting fleets 
The Arabian berry, or the juicy sweets 
Of India’s cane, to northern climes convey : 
Those shackled realms a despot’s will obey, 
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O’eraw’d by terror, or by arms subdued, 
Our ev'ry product from their ports exclude ; 
Dried at its sources, hence th’ enriching Nile 
Of commerce ceases to o’erflow our isle. 
While a sad group of victims, with dismay, 
The ruin'd harvest of their hopes survey ! 

To 'Change, indeed, our merchants still repair, 
But for what purpose, pray, do they go there ? 
Why, each, no doubt, may have a different end 3 
Some go for news, some go to see a friend 5 
Some of them go from habit, some for show, 
And some because they knw not where to go: 
Well pleas’d on ‘Chanyre <» ill an hour or two, 
But one and all have nothing there to do! 

One species of exchange, U will allow, 

They still may make :—they may exchange a bows 

They may exchange a melancholy tale 

Of goods on hand that cannot find a sale; 

Of the sore rubs and losses they have met 3 

Of what new names appear in the Gazelle: 

Meanwhile, perhaps, their rising fears presage 

Their own ere long may grace the gloomy page. 

They may exchange inquiries with their friends 

About protested bills and dividends ; 

What John street meeting for the following day 3 

What funds appear, and what th’ estate will pay s 

Such thenes as these the passing bour engage, 

Till the bell comes and sings them off the stage. 
Go to their offices, —the same burlesque: 

On business still—along the crowded desk 

What a vast number! what a charming show! 

OF fine-dress'd clerks, all sitting ina row ! 

Busy, no dou!)t—oh, surely, now and then 

They scrawl a little, or they mend a pen; 

Busy as those whom Messrs. * * * * and Co. 

In their grand office kept some years ago; 

All at their books so constant, so intent, 

To copy letters which were never sent. 

Visit the banks,—there the same scene appears § 
Apprentices, book. keepers, and cashiers 5 
To pay whose salaries, I dare surmise, 

The year's whole profits scarcely will suffice ; 
Their discounts now, if they discount at all, 
We well may guess can be but very small. 


Roscoe retires, and changes, in retreat, 
His bank of paper for a bank of peat: 
To mend the state he found a thankless toil, 
He turns his effor's now to mend the soil : 
But don’t you think those moors and boggy lands 
Are dangerous materials in his hands ? 
The peat he clears away, you may depend, 
Will serve for some inflammatory end ; 
Again his works a general flame may raise, 
Again may set the country in a blaze; 
And ministers are surely much to blame 
To license thus his labours to reclaim. 


But happy he, who, for the peaceful shade, 
In times like these, can quit the toils of trade; 
In solitude and silence to forget 

The countless ills which busy life beset ; 

And, oh! what ills, what cares of every kind, 
In these sad times assail the harass’d mind ; 
The wasting means amid the damp of trade ;— 
Expenses running on—no profits made : 

The teazing dun that calls from day to day ; 
The coming bill without the means to pay ; 
The falling market and the glutted store ; 

All these sad evils, and a thousand more. 

All, in one word, which now all ranks endure, 
In that one curse—the curse of being poor. 


The hapless clerk, no longer now employ'd, 
All his gay prospects blasted and destroy’d, 
With love of tinery, but lack of cash, 

Intent to save, but fond to cut a dash, 

O'erhawls his wardrobe, and inspects, with care, 

What coat will stand a turning or repair ; 

Unpacks his trunk, where, from the beam of day, 

Excluded long, the mouldy garment lay, 

That half-worn garment which his former pride, 

In better times, had vainly laid aside ; 

Again the pantaloons are dragg’d to light, 

With frequent washing verging to a white; 

Where scarce the eye can draw the line between, 

The doubtful hue of linen and nankeen ; 

eg unfolded—how shall I express 

That vest the most important of our dress,— 

The robe of empire, which the wedded pair 

Contend so fierce and frequent who shall wear 
eeeee @ @ 





‘6 Trimm’d at the skirts and bound, where somewhat 


torn 
‘No one will know this waistcoat has been worn 5 
«6 This shirt is broken, but another frill 
‘¢ Will hide its age, and make it decent still :” 
Thus the full suit his anxious hand selects, 
Fairest to view, and freest from defects ; 
New rigg’d, new brush’d, new-fitted out for show, 
He takes the flags, and shines a Sunday beau, 

es a 


In former times—what happy times they were ! 
When every thing was going smooth and fair, 
When the blest stream of confidence ran high, 
And all who sought, received a full supply, 

Sire yet the rich had selfishly engross’d 

All business from the poor, who want it most, 

But every one impartial credit got, 

He who had capital, and who had not. 

In times when cash was plenty, such as these, 

A person could do business with such ease : 

Some London friend provided, no delay, 

No trouble then in payments, draw away. 

** Sir, here’s a bill of parcels’ —on demand 

The ready draft on London was at hand. 

** Well, Sir, about those rums you wish’d to sell, 
** IT have resolved to take them.”—** Very well.” 
** The mode of payment, Sir, is understood— 

«* My draft on London.”—** Good, Sir, very good.” 
From hand to hand we bought and sold, we drew, 
Then sold and bought, and bought and sold anew 5 
The wheel went round, and that was all our care, 
And all was credit, ****** and ******* 

In those blest times, when credit ran so high, 
eeeeees could make an eighty thousand fly 5 

For then, indeed, before the times got tight, 

It was the simplest thing to fly a kite ; 

No matter what the paper or the size, 

Tail or no tail, it mounted to the skies; 

But God help them, God help the silly pack 

Who placed themselves advent’rous on its back 5 
Their dreadful fall, (and, oh, what numbers fell !) 
Let the Gazette's recording pages tell. 

These were the times, and times like these once more, 
Some happier fate I trust may yet restore 5 

Mersey again behold with conscious pride 

Whole navies floating on his muddy tide ; 

Again the merchant from the pier survey 

His mountain pole the flying flag display ; 
Commerce, and arts, and industry revive, 


And Liverpool once more be ** ail alive.” 
AMEN. 
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BOMBASTES FURIOSO! 


—_- 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 





Artaxominous............King of Utopia. 

Fusb0s ..........s0e0seeeeee rime Minister of State. 
Bombastes Furioso......General of the Army. 
Distaffina soesee 





—— 


ACT FIRST. SCENE FIRST 


The King, seated at a table ; a bowl, tobacco-box, glasses, 
decanters, pipes, &c. 
Trio, ** TEKELI.”’ Courtiers attending. 

1st Courtier. What will your Majesty please to wear: 
Or blue, or green, red, white, or brown ? 

2d Court. D*ye chose to look at the bill of fare ? 

King. Get out of my sight, or I'll knock you down. 

2d Court. Here is soup, fish, or goose, or duck, or fowl, 
or pigeon, pig, or hare; 

1st Court. Or blue, or green, or red, or black, or white, 
or brown ? 
What will your Majesty please to wear ; 
Or blue, or green, or red, or black, or white, or brown ? 

2d Court. D'ye choose to look at the bill of fare ? 

King. Get of my sight, or I'll knock you down. 

[ Lxcunt Courtiers. 


Enter Fuspos. Kneels to the King. 
Fushos. Hail, Artaxominous, yclept the great, 
T come an humble pillar of thy state, 
Pregnant with news, but ere that news I tell, 
First let me hope your Majesty is well. 
King. Rise, learned Fusbos, rise, my friend, and know, 
Weare but middling; that is, but so so. 
Fusbos. Only so so. Oh! monstrous, doleful thing ; 
Is it the mullygrubs affect the King ? 
Or, dropping poison in the cup of joy, 
Do the blue devils your repose annoy ? 
King. Nor mullygrubs, nor devils blue are here, 
But yet we feel ourselves a little queer. 
Fusbos. Yes, I perceive it in that vacant eye, 
That vest unbutton’d, and that wig awry ; 
So sickly cats neglect their fur attire, 
And sit and mope beside the kitchen fire. 
King. Last night, as undisturb'd by state affairs, 
Moistening our clay, and puffing off our cares, 
Oft the replenish’d goblet did we drain, 
And drank and smok’d, and smok’d and drank again : 
Such was the case, our very actions such, 
Until at length we got a cup too much: 
But the fresh bowl each sickening pain subdues ; 
Sit, learned Fusbos, sit and tell the news. 
Fusbos. General Bombastes, whose resistless force, 
Alone exceeds a brewer's horse, 
Returns triumphant, bringing mines of wealth. 
King. Does he, by Jingo ? then we'll drink his health. 
[Drum and fife. 
Fus. But, hark! with loud acclaim, the fife and drum 
Announce your army near; behold they come. 
Enter BoMBASTEs, attended by one drummer, one fifer, 
and soldiers of diffcrent sizes. 


Bomb. [to his Army.] Mect me this evening at the 
Barley-mow 3 
I'll bring you pay; you see I’m busy now. 
Begone, bravearmy ; don’t kick up a row. 
Bomb. [to the King.] Thrash’d are your foes ; this watch 
with silken string, 
Worn by their chief, I as a trophy bring : 
I knock’d him down, then snatch’d it from his fob ; 
** Watch, watch,” he cried, when I had done the job. 
‘© My watch is gone,” says he; says I, *‘ just so,” 
*© Stop where you are, watches were made to go.” 
King. For which we make you Duke of Strombolo. 
[ Bombastes kneels to the King, who breaks a pipe over his 
head. 
Bomb. Honours so great have all my toils repaid ; 
My Liege and Fusbos, here’s success to trade (drinks. ) 
Fus. Well said, Bombastes, since thy mighty blows 
Have a quietus given to all our foes ; 
Now shall our farmers gather in their crops, 
And busy tradesmen mind their crowded shops ; 
Thedeadly havoc of war’s hatchet cease, 
Now shall we smoke the calumet of peace. 
King. I shall smoke short cut, you smoke what you 
please. [Replenishes his pipe. 
Bom.& Fus.Whate’er your Majesty shall deign to name, 
Short cut or long, to me is all the same. 
King. Thanks, generous friends ; now list whilst I impart, 
How firm you're lock’d and bolted in my heart $ 
So long as this here pouch a pipe contains, 
Or a full glass in that there bow] remains, 
To you an equal portion shall belong : 
This do T swear, and now let’s have a song. 
Fusbos. My Liege shall be obey’d. 
Bomb.. .ss.ee000ceeeeeeeeF USDOS, Bive place, 
You know you have not got a singing face ; 
Here Nature, smiling, gave the winning grace. 


Song, BOMBASTES. 


Hope told a flattering tale, 
Much longer than my arm; 
That love and pots of ale, 





In peace, would keep us wart ; 
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The flatterer is not gone, 
She visits number one. 
In love I’m six feet deep; 
Love, odds bobs! destroys my sleep. 
Hope told a flattering tale, 
Lest love should soon prove cool , 
A tub thrown toa whale, 
To make the fish a fool. 
Should Distaffina frown, 
Then hope's gone out of town, 
And when love's dream is o'er, 
Then we'll wake and dream no more. 
[ Exit Bombastes. 
The King, having evinced strong emotions during the 
Song, appears ina dejected state. 
Fus. What ails my Liege? oh! why that look so sad ? 
King. I'm in love; I scorch, I freeze, I’m mad. 
Oh ! tell me Fusbos, first and best of friends, 
You who've got wisdom at your finger ends, 
Shall it be so, or shall it not be so? 
Shall I my Griskanissa’s charms forego ; 
Compel her to give up the regal chair, 
And place the rosy Distaffina there ? 
In such a case what course should I pursue ? 
I love my Queen, and Distaffina too. 
Fusbos. And would my King his General supplant ? 
I can’t advise, upon my soul I can’t. 
King. So when two feasts, whereat there’s nought to pay, 
Fall unpropitious on the self-same day, 
The anxious cit each invitation views, 
And ponders which to take, and which refuse: 
From this or that to keep away is loath, 
And sighs to think he cannot dine at both. [ait King. 
Fusbos. Or like a schoo)boy on a rainy day, 
Who finds his playmates will no longer stay, 
He takes the hint himself, and walks away. 
(Evit Fusbos. 
—>— 
SCENE SECOND. 
Enter Kina. 
King. I'll seek the maid I love, though in my way 
A dozen Generals stood in firm array ; 
Such rosy beauties, nature meant for Kings: 
Subjects have treat enough to see such things. 


Song, Kinc. ‘* Pappy O’CaRROLL.” 


My love is so pretty, 
So charming and witty, 
None in town or city 
Her hand would disgrace : 
My Lord of the woolsack 
His coachman would pull back, 
To get a look full smack 
At her pretty face. 
Mathematical teachers, 
Stiff Methodist preachers, 
And all those gay creatures 
That walk about town: 
Great foreign ambassadors 
Never can pass her doors, 
But my sweet love deplores 
So much renown.’ 
Though she drives a wheelbarrow 
Through streets wide and narrow, 
The schoolboys of Yarrow 
May laugh if they dare: 
Nor tasteful Grassina, 
Nor Billingtonina, 
Divine Catalina, 
With her can compare. 
Nor head with a mitre, 
Nor Gully the fighter, 
Can find out a brighter 
Than my pretty maid; 
Nor army contractor. 
Nor Spanish woolfactor, 
Nor great tragic actor, 
Can make her afraid. 
Then for discrimination, 
Or moralization, 
No girl in high station, 
Can beat her at tate; 


I'll bet youa wager, 
No volunteer Major 
Would dare to engage her 

At neat prittle prattle. 
How I could ruminate, 
Though in a gloomy state, 
For to illuminate 

My turtle dove: 
But words are mere playthings, 
Neat trim holiday things, 
They cannot half say things 

Enough for my love. 
She’s young and she’s tender; 
She’s tall and she’s slender; 
As straight as a fender 

From the top to the toe: 
Eyes like stars glittering, 
Mouth always tittering, 
Fingers to fita ring 

Ne’er were made so. 
Her head like a holly hower, 
Cheeks like a cauliflower, 
Nose like a jolly tower 

By the sea side: 
Then haste, O ye days and nights, 
That I may taste delights, 
And with Church holy rites 

Make her my bride. 

— ae 
SCENE THIRD. 


ScENE, Distaffina’s Appartment. 
Enter DISTAFFINA, 
Dist. This morn, as sleeping in my bed I lay, 
I dreamt, and morning dreams come true, they say ; 
I dreamt, a cunning man my fortune told, 
And soon the pots and pans were turn’d to gold; 
Then I resolved to cut a mighty dash, 
But, lo! e’er I could turn ’em into cash, 
Another cunning man my heart betray’d, 
Stole all away, and left my debts unpaid. [Enter King. 
And pray Sir, who are you? I’d wish to know. 
King. Perfection’s self, oh! smooth that angry brow ; 
For love of thee I’ve wander’d through the town, 
And here am come to offer half-a-crown. 
Dist. Fellow, your paltry offer I despise ; 
The great Bombastes’ love alone I prize. 
King. He’s but a General, damsel; I’m a King. 
Dist..Oh! Sir, that makes it quite another thing. 
King. And think not, maiden, I could e’er design 
A sum s0 trifling, for such charms as thine $ 
No, the half crown that tinged thy cheek with red, 
Was meant that thou shouldst share my throne and bed. 
Dist. My dream is out, and I shall soon behold 
My pots and pans all turn'd to shining gold. 
King. Here on my knees, those knees which ne’er till 
now, 
To men, or maids, in suppliance bent, I vow 
Stull to remain, till you my hopes fulfil, 
Fix’d as the Monument on Fish-street-hill. 
Dist. And this I swear, as I bestow my hand, 
So long as e’er the Monument shall stand, 
So long I’m your’s.— 
King. ...+00.000000-eAre then my wishes crown'd ? 
Dist. La! Sir, I'd not say no for twenty pound ; 
Let silly maids for love their favours yield, 
Rich ones for me: * the King against the field.” 


Song, DISTAFFINA. ‘“ IRIsH WEDDING.” 


At her palace gate, 
Queen Dido sate 
A darning a hole in her stocking, O: 
She sung as she drew 
The worsted through, 
While her foot was the cradle rocking, O. 


For a babe she had, 
By a soldier lad, 
Tho’ history passes it oper, 0. 
You tell-tale brat, 
I’ve been a flat, 





You daddy bes prov'd @ reyer, G 


What a fool was I, 
To be cozen'd by 
A fellow not worth a penny, 0. 
When ricii ones came, 
And ask'd the same, 
For I'd offers from ever so many, 0. 
But (ll darn my hose, 
Look out for beaux, 
And quickly get a new lover, 0. 
So sing rum titum, 
And come, lads, come, 
Then a fig for Zneas, the rover, 0. 

King. So Orpheus sang of old, or poets lie, 
And as the brutes were charm’d, e’en so am [: 
Rosy cheek’d maid, henceforth my only Queen, 
Full soon in royal robes shalt thou be seen ; 
Aad through my realms I°ll issue this decree, 
None shall appear of taller growth than thee; 
Painters no other face portray, each sign 
O'er alchouse hung, shall change its head for thine ; 
Poets shall cancel their unpublish'd lays, 

And none presume to write but in thy praise. 

Dist. [opens a closet.] And may I then, without offend- 

ing, crave 

My love to taste of this, the best I have. 

King. Where it the vilest liquor upon earth, 
Thy touch would render it of matchless worth; _ 
Dear shall the gift be held, that comes from you, 
Best proof of love [drinks] ‘tis full proof whiskey, too; 
Through all my veins I feel the genia! glow ; 
It warms my soul— 

Bomb. | without.] Ho! Distaffina, ho! 

King. Heard you that voice ? 

DiSticrcccccceccscvesceceseeeO yes, "tis what's his name, 
The General: send him packing as he came. 

King, And is it he? and does he hither come ? 
Ah, me! my guilty conscience strikes me dumb ; 
Where shall I go ; say whither shall I fly ? 

Hide me, oh! hide me from his injur'd eye. 

Dist. Why sure, you're not alarmed at such a thing ? 
He’s but a General, you're a King ! 

[King secretes himself in a closet. 
Enter BOMBASTES, 

Bomb. Lov'd Distaffina, now, by my scars, I vow 3 

(Scars got, I havn't time to tell you how 3) 

By all the risks my fearless heart hath run, 

Risks of all shapes, from bludgeon, sword, or gun, 
Steel traps, the patrole, bailiffs, shrew, and dun; 
By the great bunch of laurels on my brow, 

Ne’er did thy charms exceed their present glow. 
Oh! let me greet thee with a loving kiss—— 

Hell and the devil! say whose hat is this ! 


[Seeing the King's hat, which he had thrown down when 
kneeling to Distuffina. 


Dist. Why, bless your silly brains, that’s not a hat. 
Bomb. No hat ? ‘ 
Dist......000see0+0e0e.Suppose it is, why what of that * 
A hat can do no harm without a head. 
Bomb. Whoe’er it fits, this hour I doom him dead, 
Alive from hence the catiff shall not stir : 
[ Discovers the King. 
Your most obedient humble servant, Sir. 
King. Ob ! General, oh ! 
Bomb. ....cesceeseseeseeeee My much lov'd master, oh ! 
What means all this ? 
King. ....00e0ee000e. Indeed I hardly know. 
Dist. You hardly know ! avery pretty joke. 
If kingly promises so soon are broke. 
An’t I to be a Queen, and dress so fine ? 
King. I do repent me of the foul design. 
Tothee, my brave Bombastes, I restore 
Pure Distaffina, and will never more, 
Through lane or street, with lawless passion rove, 
But give to Griskanissa a!] my love. 
Bomb. Ho! ho! {ll love no more ; Ict Lim who can, 





Fancy the maid who fancies every man. 
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In some lone place I'll seek a gloomy cave, 
There my own hands shall dig a spacious grave ; 
Then all unseen I'Jl lay me down and die, 
Since woman's constancy is all my eye. : 
| When Bombastcs is about to go, Distafina takes hold of 
his coat to detain him. 
Trio. ** Ou! Lapy Fair.” 
Dist. Oh, cruel man, where are you going ? 
Sad are my wants, my rent is owing. 
Bomb. 1 go, I go, all danger scorning, 
Some death L'Il die before the morning. 
Dist. Heigh ho ! heigh ho! sad is that warning, 
@t, ! do not die before the morning. 
King. Vl follow him, all danger scorning, 
He shall not die before the morning. 
Bomb. 1 go, I go, &c. 
Dist. Heigh ho! heigh ho! &c. 
King. I'll tollow, &c. 
| £vit Bombastes, dragging out the King and Distaffina. 


_— - 


SCENE FOURTH. 
SCENE, A wood. 

Fusbos. This day is big with fate ; just as I set 
My foot across the threshold, lo! I met 
A man whose squint terrific struck my view ; 
Another came, and, lo! he squinted too ; 

And e’er I reached the corner of the street, 
Some ten short paces, ‘twas my chance to meet 
A thire, who squinted more; a fourth, and he 
Squiyted more vilely than the other three: 
Such portents met the eye when Cesar fell, 
But caution'd him in vain ; but who can tell 
Whether these awful notices of fate, 
Are meunt for Kings, or Ministers of State ? 
Song, Fusnos. 
My lodging is in Leather lane, 
Ina parlour that's next to the sky, 
Tis exposed to the wind and the rain, 
But the wind and the rain I defy. 
Such love warms the coldest of spots, 
As I feel for Scrubinda the fair; 
Oh! she lives by the scouring of pots, 
In Dyot-street, Blooumsbury-square. 
Oh! was la quart, pint, or gill, 
. To be scoured by her delicate hands, 
Let others possess what they will, 
Of learning, of houses, or lands; 
But, ah! should she false-hearted prove, 
Suspended I'll dangle in air, 
A victim to delicate love, 
In Dyot-street, Bloomsbury-square. (Feit Fusb. 
Enter BOMBASTES, preceded by a fifer, playing “ Michael 

Wiggins.” 

Bomb. Gentle musician, let thy dulcet strain 
Proceed ; play ** Michael Wiggins” once again. 
Music's the food of love. Begone; give o'er ; 
For I must fatten on that food no more. 

My happiness is chang"d to doleful dumps, 

Whilst happy Michael, all thy eards are trumps. 

So, should some youth, by fortune’s blest decrees, 

Possess, at least, a pound of Cheshire cheese, 

And bent some party to regale, 

Lay in a kilderkin or so of ale; 

So angry fate in one unlucky hour, 

Some hungry cats may all the cheese devour, 

And the loud thunder turn the liquor sour. 

| Aangs his boots to an arm of the tree, and forms his sash 
into a noose. 

Alack ! alack! and well-a-day ! 

That e’cr a man should make himself away ; 

That ever man, for woman false, should die, 

As many have; and so,—and so wont I. 

No, il go mad f *yainst all I'll vent my rage, 

And with this wicked wanton world,a woeful war [ll wage ; 

| Tuk out of his pocket book a piece of paper, and writes 


** Who dares this pair of boots displace, 
** Must meet Bombastes face to face.” 
Thus do I challenge all the human race. 
| Retires up the stage. 
Enter Kina. 
King. Scorning my proffer’d hand, he frowning fled, 
Curs‘d the fair maid, and shuok his angry head. 
[Sees the boots and label. (reads. ) 
** Who dares this pair of boots displace, 
** Must meet Bombastes face to face.” 
Ha! dost thou dare me ? vile, obnoxious elf, 
I'll make thy boast as bootless as thyself. 
u [Knocks down the boots, 
Whoe’er thou art, with speed prepare to go 
Where I shall send thee; to the shades below. 
Bomb. |coming forward] So have I heard, on Afric’s 
burning shore, 
A hungry lion give a grievous roar 3 
The grievous roar echoed along the shore. 
King. So have I heard, on Afric’s burning shore, 
Another lion give a grievous roar $ 
And the last lion thought the first a bore. 
Bomb. Am I then mock’d! Now, by my fame, I swear 
You soon shall have it. They fight. 
King. Where? 
Bomb. There and there. 
King. I have it sure enough ; ah! here’s a hole. 
You've let the daylight in upon my soul! — 
Yete’er I die, [ something have to say : 
Oh! my Bombastes, prithee step this way. 
Oh! my Bom— [ Falls on his back. 
Bomb......+.+0.0.+..bastes he would have said, 
But e’er that word was out, his breath was fled. 
Well, peace be with him, his untimely doom 
Shall thus be mark’d upon his costly tomb : 
** Fate crop’d him short, for be it understood, 
‘+ He would have liv’d much longer if he could.” 
| Ltetires up the stage. 


Enter Fusxos. 


Fusb. This was the way they came, and much I fear 
There’s mischief in the wind; what have we here ? 
King Artaxominous bereft of life ; 
Here’ll be a’pretty tale totell bis wife. 
Bomb. [coming forward.] A pretty tale, but not for thee 
to tell, 
For thou shalt quickly follow him to hell ; 
There, say I sent you, and I hope he’s well. 
Fusb. No! thou thyself shalt thy own message bear ; 
Short is the journey ; thou wilt soon be there ; 
And say I did thy business to a hair [ They fight. 
Bomb. Oh! Fusbos, Fusbos, I am diddled quite ; 
Dark clouds come o’er my eyes. Farewell! good night ! 
Good night ! my mighty soul's inclin’d to roam : 
So give my compliments to all at home. 
[Lies down by the Ring, leaving sufficient room for Fus- 
bos to stand between them. 
Fusbos.. And o'er thy tomb a monument shall rise, 
Where hero’s yet unknown shall feast their eyes ; 
And this short epitaph, that speaks thy fame, 
Will also there immortalize my name: 
** Here lies Bombastes, stout of heart and limb 
He conquer’d all but Fusbos! Fusbos conquer’d him.” 


Enter DistTaFFIna, secing the bodics. 


Dist. Oh, wretched maid; oh, miserable fate ; 
I've just arriv’d in time to be too late. 
What now shall hapless Distaffina do ? 
Curse on all morning dreams that come so true. 
Fusb, Go, beauty, go; thou source of woe to man, 
And get another lover where you can ; 
The crown now sits on Griskanissa’s head : 
To her I'll go 
Dist. .........But are you sure they're dead ? 


FINALE. 


Dist. Briny tears I’ll shed ; 
King. [rising up | 1 for joy shall cry, too. 
Fusbos. O’ons, the King’s alive ! 
Bomb. Yes, and so am I, too. 
Dist. 1t were better far, 
King. Thus to check your sorrow $ 
Fusbos. But, if some folks please, 
Bomb. We'll die again to-morrow. 
Ta ral la ral la. 
| Take hands, and dance around. 





TIM BOBBIN’S DESCRIPTION OF THE LIVERPOOL 
FLOATING BATH. 
— 

The following humorous letter was written soon after 
the establishment of the Liverpool Floating Bath, by the 
late lamented Dr. Robert Taylor, formerly of Bolton, 
who died in the United States of America, in September 
last. It has been aliowed by all judges to be quite a 
chef d'ceuvre in its way. 

Eh! Tummus, theaw’s miss’d it wearily ot t’did naw 
come wi’ us. Theaw may say what t’loikes abeawt th’ 
Meyles, and Laythom, and Blackpool, but owd Lerple 
for moy money, I say, yet. Theaw said theaw’d seen aw 
as wur to be seen; but by’r lady there’s mooar thin ag 
mitch again t’ be seen neaw as there wur when thee and 
me coom here th’ last toime. Whaw, mon, they’n 
getten boats neaw ot goan by a steom-engine !—theaw 





may stare! but it’s true as th’ Alminick; and us three’ 


coom i’ one un um aboon twenty moile. HKgadlins! I 
cud hardly perswade Sam Dootson t’ venture abooard on 
hur: he wur feeort ot gooing by steom wud be summat 
like fleying, or being blown up; but it’s nowt o’ th’ soart, 
mon; they dreiven throof th’ wetur just th’ same ast’ 
other boats used t’ do; but istid o” sails, they’n two wetur 
wheels, ot gooan splash, splash, splash—scrat, scrat, scrat, 
abeawt ten or eleven moile an heawr; and it is by far th’ 
yeasiest and cheppest way ot a country lad can get hither: 
indeed, I think it’s welly chepper thin walking; for 
besvide saving shoe-leather, one can do wi’ so much less 
ale—and then one’s th’ benefit o’ th’ sawt wetur aw th’ 
way fro’ Runcorn. .Theawd used t’ make ackeawnt ot 
theaw cud taste th’ sawt if t’ lick'd thy lips as far off as 
Saint Ellen; but theaw may have it this way aboon 
twice as far. Here’s yoar Jim says theaw dusn’t loike 
any body knowing mooar tin thee, and theaw’ll be sayin 

theaw’s yeeord o” theese steom boats before. But there's 
one thing I’m shure theaw’s ne’er yeeord on :—Istid 0° 
those foine bathing kallivans theaw used t’ tell on, they’n 
made a greyt thing ot they cawn a ** Floating Bath ;” 
and, solidlee, I think it’s th’ noicest place I wur ever at 
i’ my loife. When I first went abooard on it, I thought 
it wura ship beawt botham, and I’re rather shoy o’ jump- 
ing in, as sum chaps did, tor feeor o’ gooing cleeor throof 
into th’ river; but, beawever, I fun there wur a botham, 
and a vast foine botham too; and, aw together, it’s th’ 
neeotest, th’ safest, th’ cleeonest bathing ot ever I had 
sin’ [‘re born. One may have a dip at ony toimeo’ th’ 
tide; oather at hee wetur or at low wetur: and there wur 
a felly abooard towd me as th’ wetur wur as good and as 
strung, and had as mitch fysic in it at low wetur as it had 
at hee wetur. Sam says this cannot be true, and ot th’ 
felly wur nowt but trotting us; but, heawever, we'll 
bring a bottle o° booath soart’s whooam wi’ us, and eawr 
folk may try for theirsels. Besoide bathing, one may 
stay abooard awhoile and look ubeawt one; and one sees 
moor o’ th’ river and th’ shipping fro’ this place i’ one 
heawr than fio ony other place in a whole wick. Then, 
there’s aw soart o’ meyt and drink abooard, and I think 
i? my guts t’ best, and t’ cheppest ot I fun i’ aw th’ 
teawn ; and we sect among a peawrcel o’ gentlemen, 
reading th’ newspapers and smooking. We geet oytch on 
us a poipe, but these quality wur smooking summut elze 
ot look’d like pig-tail tobacco: it had some soart of an 
eawtlandish name, as I cud na quoite gawm $ but whot- 
ever it wur, oather it or their drink did um good, for 
they’r very merry. They sung, and they leawgh'd; 
and when I sung th’ **Owdham Recruit” for um, I'll be 
shot if they did not leawgh harder thin ever. Indeed, if 
Vie believe me, Tum, I’se never i’ better company sin’ 
Ise kersunt; but I'll tell thee mooar abeawt it when I 
cum whooam ; and I’ll other perswede thee t’ go wi’ me 
t’ next bathing toime, or 1’ll gi’ thee leeof t’ caw me a 
ninny hommer as lung as wy name's 
TIM BOBBIN. 








the following couplet, attaching it lo his Wwots. 


Fis), Yes, dead as herrings; herrings that are red. 
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the morn, Shall shine, - and bloom, and blush for thee. ; 








na EAR  a 


2. 
The zephyr round - lips shall play, 
The dew-drop on thine eyelid rest ; 


4. 
What though the odour’d zephyr teem 
With ev’ry essence of the wreath ; a3 
It does not circulate a stream 





Transplanted there, the flow’ret gay 
Shall pour its odours in thy breast. So pure as thy delicious breath ! 7 
3. 5. 
Yet, oh! the pearly dew will shine And the young bud shall vainly seck | 
But vainly, though its — try, To wear the smile of beauty there ; 
With all their brilliancy divine, The bud is fair—but thy bright cheek j 
To match the polish of thineeye. Outshines the fairest of the fair! 








-more laughter was to be heard. All eyes were fixed with 
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The Mouguet. 


** [have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





THE GHOST SEER. 
<= —- 
Translated and abridged from the German of the cele- 
brated Schiller, 
(Continucd from our last.) 

The sun was setting when we came to the inn, where a 
supper bad ween prepared for us. The Prince’s name had 
augmented our company to sixteen. Besides the above 
mentioned persons, there was a Virtuoso of Rome, some 
gentlemen of Switzerland, and an adventurer of Palerino, 
in regimentals, who pretended to bea captain. We re- 
solved to spend the evening where we were, and to return 
home by torch light. The conversation at table was lively. 
The Prince could not forbear relating his adventure of the 
key, which excited a general surprise. A warm dispute on 
the subject presently took place. Most of the company po. 
sitively maintained, that the pretended occult sciences were 
nothing better than juggling tricks. The French Abbé, 
who bad drunk rather too much wine, challenged the whole 
tribe of ghosts. The English Lord uttered blasphemies. 
The musician made a cross to exorcise the devil. Some of 
the company, amongst whom was the Prince, contended, 
that our judgment respecting such matters ought to be 
kept in suspense In the meantime the Russian officer 
discoursed with the ladies, and did not seem to pay at- 
tention to any part of the conversation. In the heat of the 
dispute, the pretended Sicilian Captain left the room unob- 
served. Halfsan hour after he returned, wrapt up in a 
cloak, and placed himself behind the chair of the French- 
man. 

** A few moments ago,” said he, ** you had the boldness 
to challenge the whole tribe of ghosts. Would you wish 
to make a trial with one of them ?” 

** T will; answered the Abbé, ** if you will take upon 
you to introduce one.” 

** That I am ready to do,” replied the Sicilian, turning 
to us, ** as soon as these ladies and gentlemen shall have 
left us.” 

** Why only then ?” exclaimed the Englishman; ** a 
courageous ghost has surely no dread of cheerful com- 
pany.” 

** 1 would not answer for the consequences :” said the 
Sicilian. 

** For Heaven's sake, no!"’ cried the ladies, starting af- 
frighted from their chairs, 

** Call your ghost,” said the Abvé, in a tone of defiance, 
** but warn him before-hand, that be will have to encoun- 
ter with a good Dlade.’’ At the same time he asked one 
of the company for a sword. 

** If you preserve the same intention in his presence,” 
answered the Sicilian coolly, ** you may then act as you 
please 3”? and addressing the Prince: ‘* Your Highness,” 
added he, ** thinks your key has been in the hands of a 
stranger ; can you conjecture in whose ?” 

** No.” 

** Have you no suspicion ?” 

** Certainly T have.” 

** Could you know the person if you saw him ?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

The Sicilian, throwing back his cloak, took out a look- 
ing-glass and held it before the Prince. ** Is this the 
eame 2?” The Prince drew back astonished. ** Whom 
have you seen ?” I said. ** The Armenian.’ The Sici- 
lian concealed his looking-glass under his cloak. ** Is it 
the same person?” demanded the company.—"* The 
game.” 

A sudden change manifested itself on every face. No 
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tained a long silence, and kept his look fixed steadily on 
the Prince, as if to examine him: * It is in my power,” 
answered he at last. 

The Prince’s curiosity was now raised to the highest 
pitch. A fondness for the mystericus had ever been his 
prevailing weakness. His improved understanding, and 
a proper course of reeding, had, for some time, dissipated 

| every idea of this kind; but the appearance of the Arme- 
j nian had again revived them. He went aside with the 
| Sicilian, and I heard them in very earnest conversation. 

** You see in me,” saie the Prince, **a man who burns 
with impatience to be couvinced on this momentous sub- 
ject. I would embrace as a benefactcr, I would cherish as 
my best friend, him who could dissipate my doubts, and 
remove the veil ffom my eyes. Would you render me 
this important service ?”” 

_** What is your request ?” replied the Sicilian, hesita- 
ting. 

**I now only beg a specimen of your art. Let me see 
an apparition.” 

* To what will this lead ?” 

‘* After a more intimate acquaintance with me, you may 
be able to judge whether I deserve a further instruction.” 

** TI have the greatest esteem for your Highness, my 
Prince. The first sight of you kas bound me to you for ever. 
You have an unlimited command over my power, but— 

** So you will let me see an apparition.” 

** But I must first be certain that you do not require it 
from mere curiosity. Though the invisible powers be in 
some degree at my comment, it ison this sacred condition, 
that I du not abuse my empire.” 

** My intentions are pure. I want truth.” 

They left their places, and removed to a window, where 
I could no longer hear them. The English Lord, who 
had likewise listened to this conversation, took me aside. 
** Your Prince is a generous man. J am sorry for him. 
I will pledge my salvation that he has to do with a rascal.’’ 
** Every thing depends on the manner in which the con- 
jurer will extricate himself from this business.” ** Well! 
the poor fellow is now affecting to be delicate. He will 
not show his tricks, unless he hears the sound of gold. 
We arenine. Let us make a collection. That will sub- 
due him, and perhaps open the eyes of the Prince.” 

I consented. The Englishman threw six guineas upon 
a plate, and gathered around. Each of us gave some louis 
d’ors. The Russian officer was particularly pleased with 
our proposal: he gave a bank note of one hundred and fifty 
zechins 3 a prodigality which astonished the Englishman. 
We brought the money to the Prince. ‘* Be so kind,” 
said the Euglish Lord, **as to prevail on this gentleman 
to exhibit to us a specimen of his art, and to accept of 
this small token of our gratitude.” The Prince added a 
ring of value, and offered the whole to the Sicilian. He he- 
sitated afew momvats. **Gentlemen,”’ said he afterwards, 
**T am humbled by your generosity, but I yield to your 
request. Your wishes shail be gratified.’—At the same 
time he rung the bell.” —** As for this money,”’ continued 
he, **on which I have noclaim for myself, permit me to 
send it to the next monastery, to be applied to pious uses. 
I shall only keep this ring, as a precious memorial of the 
worthiest of Princes.” 

The landlord came in; the Sicilian gave him the money. 
—** He is a rascal notwithstanding ;”’ said the Englishman, 
whispering to me. ** He refuses the money because at 
present his designs are chiefly on the Prince.” ** Whom 
do you want to see ?”” said the conjurer. 

The Prince considered for a moment. ** You had bet- 
ter demand at once a great personage,” said the English- 
man. ‘ Ask for Pope Ganganelli. It can make no dif- 
ference to this gentleman.” 

The Sicilian bit his lips. ** I dare not call one of God's 
anointed.” 

‘That is a pity!” replied the English Lord ; ‘* perhaps 
we might have heard from him what disorder he died of.” 

**The Marquis de Lanoy,” began the Prince, ** was a 





curiosity on the Sicilian. ** Monsieur 0 Abbé, the matter | 
grows serious ;"’ said the Englishman. ¢** TI advise you to | 
think of retreating.’” ** The fellow is possessed of the 
devils” exclaimed the Frenchman, and flew out of the 
house. The ladies screamed, and hastily left the room. | 
The Virtuoso followed them. The German Prebendary 


French general in the seven years’ war, and my most in- 
timate friend. Having received a mortal wound in the 
battle of Hastingbeck, he was carvied to my tent, where 
he soon after died in my arms. In his last agony he made 
asign for me to approach. ‘ Prince’ said he tome, *I 
shall never see my country any more; I must acquaint 


| you with a secret known to none but myself, Ina con- 


Was snoring inachair. The Russian officer continued in- | vent on the frontiers of Flanders lives a——.’ He exe 


Cuferent in his place as betore. 

** Perhaps your intention was only to make this bravado 
appear ridiculous,” said the Prince, after they were gone, 
**or would you fulfilyour prouise with us?" ** It is! 
true,” seatiol the Sicihan, ** [ was but jesting with the 
Abbé. Ltook him at his word, because I knew very well 


| pired. Death cut the thread of his speech. I wish to see 


my friend to hear the remainder.” 

** You ask much,” exclaimed the Englishman, with an 
oath, and addressing the Sicilian; ** I proclaim you the 
greatest sorcerer on earth, if you can solve this problem.” 
—We admired the sagacity of the Prince, and unani- 


thac the coward would not suffer me to proceed to extremi- | mously applauded his request—In the meantime the 
ties Besides, the matter is too serious to be trifled with.” | 
** You grant it isin your power?” The conjurer main- 


conjurer was hastily walking about the room, undecisive, 
and apparently struggling with himself. 


‘* This was all that the dying Marquis communicate 
to you ?” 

** Nothing more.” 

** Did you make no further inquiries about the matte 
in his country ?” 

** I did, but they all proved fruitless.” 

** Had the Marquis led an irreproachable life? I dare 
not call every shade distinctly.” 

** He died, repenting the errors of his youth.” 

Jp wn you carry with you any remembrance of him?” 

$87 do.” 

The Prince had really a snuff-box, with the Marquis’s 
portrait enamelled in miniature on the lid, which he had 
placed upon the table near his plate, during the time of 
supper. 

**I do not want te know what it is. If you will leave 
me alone you shall see the deceased.” 

He desired us to pass into the other pavilion, and wait 
there till he called us. At the same time he caused all the 
furniture to be removed out of the room, the windows 
to be taken out, and the shutters to be well bolted. He 
ordered the innkeeper, with whom he appeared to be inti. 
mately connected, to bring a vessel with burning coals, 
and carefully to extinguish every fire in the house. Pre. 
vious to our leaving the room, he obliged us separately to 
pledge our honour that we would maintain an everlasting 
silence respecting every thing we might see and hear. The 
doors of the pavilion we were in were bolted behind us 
when we left it. 

It was past eleven, and a dead silence reigned in the 
whole house. As we were retiring from the saloon, the 
Russian officer asked me whether we had loaded pistols? 

**To what purpose ?” said I. 

** They may possibly be of some use,” replied he. 

** Wait a moment, I will provide some.’’ 

He went away. ‘The Chamberlain Z—— and I opened 
a window opposite the pavilion we had left. We fanced 
we heard two persons whispering to each other, and a noise 
like that of a ladder applied to one of the windows. _ This 
was, however, a mere conjecture, and I dare not affirm it 
asa fact. Half an hour after, the Russian officer came 
back with a brace of pistols. We saw him load them with 
powder and ball. It was almost two o’clock in the motn- 
ing when the conjurer came for us. Before we entered the 
room, he desired us to take eff our shoes, coats, and waist. 
coats. He bolted the door after us as before. 

We found in the middle of the room a large black circle, 
drawn with charcoal, the space within which was capable 
of containing us all ten very easily. The planks of the 
chamber floor, next to the wall, were taken up, quite round 
the room, so that the place where we stood was, as it were, 
insulated. An altar, covered with black, was placed in 
the centre, upon a carpet of red satin. A Chaldean Bible 
was laid open, together with a dead man’s skull; and a 
silver crucifix was fastened upon the altar.’ Instead of 
wax tapers, some spirits of wine were burring in a silver 
box. <A thick smoke of perfume obscured the light, and 
darkened the room. The conjurer was undressed, like us, 
but barefooved. About his neck he wore an amulet,® sus- 
pended by a chain of man’s hair 3 round his middle was 
a white apron, marked with mysterious _, and sym. 
bolical figures. He desired us to take hold of each other's 
hands, and observe a profound silence. Above all, he 
ordered us not to ask the apparition any question. He 
desired the English Lord and myself, whom he seemed to 
mistrust the most, constantly to hold two naked swords 
across, one inch high, above his head, during all the 
time of the conjuration. We formed a half moon round 
him: the Russian officer placed himself close to the Eng: 
lish Lord, and was the nearest to the altar. The conjuret 
stood with his face turned to the east, upon the satin car- 
pet. He sprinkled holy water in the direction of the four 
cardinal points of the earth, and bowed three times before 
the Bible. The formula of the conjuration, of which we 
did not understand a word, lasted for the space of seven 





* Amulet is a charm, or preservative against mischief, 
witchcraft, or diseases. Amulets were made of stone, metals, 
simples, animals, and every thing which fancy or caprice sug- 
gested: and sometimes they consisted of words, characters, 
and sentences, ranged in a particular order, and engraved upon 
wood, and worn about the neck, or some other part of the 
body. At other times they were neither written nor engraved, 
but prepared with many superstitious ceremonies, great re 
gard being usually paid to the influence of the stars. The 
Arabians have given to this species of amulets the name of 
talismans. All nations have been fond of amulets. The Jews 
were extremely superstitious in the use of them todrive away 
diseases; and, even among the Christians of the early times, 
amulets were made of the wood of the cross, or ribands, with 
a text of scripture written in them, as preservatives agains 





diseases. 
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I fusion I i b dt hi hisperi } The ball had f A his right 1 Care imme 
i i at the end of which he gave a sign to] the confusion I was in, I observed him whispering to the ; Phe ball had fractured his right leg. Care was imme- 
oreight minutes, p) n ‘ The bailiff, | diately taken to have the rons dressed. 


those who stood the nearest behind him, to seize him fast 
by his hair. In the most violent convulsions he thrice 
called the deceased by his name, and the third time he 
stretched his hand toward the crucifix. —_ 

On a sudden we all felt, at the same instant, a stroke 
as of a flash of lightning, so powerful that it obliged us to 
quit each other's hands. A terrible thunder shook the 
house. The locks jarred; the doors creaked ; the cover 
of the silver box fell down, and extinguished the light ; 
and on the opposite wall, over the agree M appeared a 
human figure, in a bloody shirt, with the paleness of death 
on its: countenance. . bls 

« Who calls me 2” said a hollow and hardly intelligible 


voice. . . 

“ Thy friend.’ answered the conjurer, * who respects 
thy memory, and prays for thy soul.” He named the 
Prince. Ste . 

The answers of the apparition were given at very long 
intervals. . ' 

«‘ What does he want of me ?” continued the voice. 

«* He wants to hear the remainder of a secret, which 
thou began’st to impart to him in thy last moments.” 

++ In aconvent, on the frontiers of Flanders, lives a” —— 

The house again trembled; a dreadful thunder rolled 5 
a flash of lightning illuminated the room ; the doors flew 
open, and another human figure, bloody, and pale as the 
first, but more terrible, appeared on the threshold. The 
spirit in the box began again to burn by itself, and the 
hall was light as before. ; 

“* Who 1s amongst us?” exclaimed the conjurer, ter- 
rified, and casting around a look of horror; ‘* I did not 
want thee.” ae 

The figure advanced with slow and majestic steps 
directly up to the altar, stood on the satin carpet over 
against us, and touched the crucifix. ‘The first figure was 
no more. 

“© Who calls me ?” demanded the second apparition. 
The conjurer began to tremble. Terror and amazement 
overpowered us. I seized a pistol. The sorcerer snatched 
itout of my hand, and fired it at the apparition. The 
ball rolled hvaty upon the altar, and the figure remained 
unaltered. ‘The sorcerer fainted away. 

“What is this?” exclaimed the Englishman in asto- 
nishment. He was going to strike at the ghost with a 
sword. The figure touched his arm, and his weapon fell 
on the ground. - Courage forsook us. 

During all this time the Prince stood fearless and tran- 
quil, his eyes fixed on the second apparition. ‘* Yes, I 
know thee,”” said he at last, with emotions; ‘* thou art 
Lanoy. Thou art my friend. Whence dost thou come?” 

“ Kternity is mute. Ask me about my past life?” 

“T wish to know who it is that lives in the convent 
which thou mentionedst to me in thy last moments ?” 

“ My daughter.” 

“ How, hast thou been a father ?” 

‘Woe is me that I was not such a one as I ought to 
have been.” 

* Art thou not heppy, Lanoy ?” 

** God has judged.’”” 

* Can [ render thee any farther service in this world ?” 

** None, but to think of thyself.” 

* How must I do it?” 

** Thou wilt hear at Rome.” 

The thunder again rolled; a black cloud of smoke filled 
the room it dispersed, and the figure was no longer visi- 
ble. I forced open one of the window-shutters. It was 
day break. 

The conjurer now recovered his senses. 
we?” asked he, seeing the day light. 

The Russian officer stood close behind him, and looking 
over his shoulder, ** Juggler!” said he to him, witha ter- 
rible countenance, ** thou shalt no more call a ghost.” 

The Sicilian turned round, considered his face atten- 
tively, screamed aloud, and threw himself at his feet. 
We looked all at once at the pretended Russian. The 
Prince easily recognised the features of the Armenian, 
and the words he was about to utter expired on his tongue. 
Fear and amazement petrified us. Silent and motionless, 
our eyes were fixed on this mysterious being, who beheld 
Us with a calm but penetrating look of grandeur and su- 
periority. A minute elapsed in this awful silence ; another 
succeeded ; not a breath was to be heard. 

A violent knocking at the door drew us at last out 
of this stupefaction. Tne door fell in pieces into the 
room, and a bailiff, with the watch, immediately entered. 
“ Here they are, all together !’’ said he to his followers. 
Then addressing himself to us—‘* In the name of the 
Senate,” continued he, ** I arrest you.” 

We were surrounded before we hud time to recollect 
Ourselves. The Russian officer, whom I shall again call 
the Archenian, took the bailiff aside, and, notwithstanding 


‘* Where are 


Jaiter, and showing him a written paper. 
bowing respectfully, immediately quitted him, turned to 
us, and taking off his hat, said, ** Gentlemen, I humbly 
beg your pardon for having confounded you with this vil- 
lain. I shall not inquire who you are, as this gentleman 
assures me you are men of honour.” At the same time 
he gave his companions a sign to leave us at liberty. He 
ordered the Sictlian to be bound and guarded. ** The 
fellow is well known,”? added he, ** we have been search. 
ing for him these seven months.” 

The wretched conjurer was now become a real object of 
pity. The terror caused by the second apparition, and by 
this unexpected arrest, had together overpowered his senses. 
Helpless as a child, he suffered himseli to be bound with- 
out resistance. His eyes were wide open and immoveable 
his face pale as death. Not a word escaped his quivering 
lips. Every moment we thought he was falling into con- 
vulsions. ‘Che Prince was moved 5y the situation in which 
he saw him. He discovered his rank to the bailiff, and 
entreated him to grant the conjurer bis liberty. 

** You do not know, my Prince,” said the bailiff, ** for 
whom your Highncss is so generously interceding. The 
juggling tricks by which he endeavoured to deceive you, 
are the least of his crimes. We have secured his accom- 
plices; they depose terrible facts against him. Ile may 
think himself happy, if he is only punished with the 
galleys.” 

In the meantime we saw the innkeeper and his family 
tied together and led through the yard. 

** He, too!’ said the Prince; ** and what is his crime ?” 

** He has concealed the Sicilian, and acted as his accom- 
plice,”’ answered the baiiiff ** He assisted him in his 
deceptions and robberies, and shared the booty with him. 
Your Highness shall be convinced of it presently.” ‘Then, 
turning to his companions, he ordered them to search the 
heuse, and to bring him whatever they might find. 

The Prince looked for the Armenian, but he had dis- 
appeared. In the confusion occasioned by the arrival of 
the watch, he had found means to stcal away unperceived. 
The Prince was inconsolable. He declared he would send 
all his servants—he would go himseif, in search of this 
mysterious man. He wished to have me along with him. 
I looked out of the window; the house was surrounded 
by a great number of people, who had assembled trom 
curiosity, on hearing of this event. It was impossible to 
get through the crowd. I represented to the Prince, that 
if it was the Armenian’s serious intention to conceal him- 
self from us, he was so well acquainted with the means of 
doing it, that all our inquiries would prove fruitless. 
** Let us rather remain here a little longer,” added I. 
‘¢ This bailiff, to whom, if I am not mistaken, he has 
discovered himself, may perhaps give us a more particular 
account of him.” 

At the same time we recollected that we were still un- 
dressed. We went to the other pavilion, and put on our 
clothes in haste. When we came back, they had finished 
the searching of the house. The altar having been re- 
moved, and the boards of the floor taken up, a spacious 
vault was discovered. It was so high that a man might 
sit upright in it with ease, and was separated from the 
cave by a secret door and a narrow staircase. In this vault 
they found an electrical machine, a clock, and a little 
silver bell, which, as well as the electrical machine, haut 
a communication with the altar and the crucifix that was 
fastened upon it. A hole had been made in the window 
shutter, opposite the chimney, which opened and shut 
with a slide. In this hole, as we learned afterwards, was 
fixed a mayic lantern, from which the figure of the ghost 
had been reflected on the opposite wall, over the chimney. 
From the garret and the cave they brought several drums, 
to which large leaden bullets were fastened by strings ; 
these had probably been used to imitate the roaring of 
thunder, which we had heard. 

In searching the Sicilian’s clothes, they found in a case 
different powders, genuine mercury in vials and boxes, 
phosphorous in a glass bottle, and a ring, which we im- 
mediately knew to be magnetic, because it adhered toa 
steel button that had been placed near to it by accident. 
In his coat pockets was a rosary, a Jew’s beard, a dagger, 
and a brace of pocket pistols. 

** Let us see whether they are loaded,” said one of the 
watch, and fired up the chimney. 

**O God !”’ cried a hollow voice, which we knew to be 
the same as that of the first apparition, and at the same 
instant we beheld a person tumbling down the chimney, 
all covered with blood. 

** What! not yet at rest, poor Ghost?” cried the Eng- 
glishman, while we started back aftrighted. ** Go to thy 


grave. Thou hast appearec what thou wast not, and now 
thou wilt be what thou has. appeared.” 





*©Q! [am wounded,” replied the man in the chimney. 





** But who art thou,” said the English Lord, ‘and 
what evil spirit brought thee here ?”” 

** Tam a poor Monk,” answered the wounded man; 
** 9 stranger gave me a zechin to———”" 

** Repeat a speech, And why didst thou not withdraw 
immediately ?” 

** T was waiting for a signal to continue my speech, as 
had been agrced on between us, but as this signal was 
not given, I was endeavouring to get away, when I found 
the ladder had been removed.” 

** And what was the formula he taught thee ?” 

The wounded man fainted away ; nothing more could 
be got from him. In the meantime the Prince addressed 
the leader of the watch, giving him, at the same time, 
soine pieces of gold. ** You have rescued us,” said he, 
**from the hands of a villain, and done us justice even 
without knowing us; would you increase our gratitude 
by telling us who was the stranger, that, by speaking 
only a few words, was able to procure us our liberty ?” 

** Whom do you mean ?” asked the bailiff, with a coun- 
tenance which plainly showed that the question was use- 
CSS. 

The gentleman in a Russian uniform, who teok you 
aside, showed you a written paper, and whispered a few 
words, in consequence of which you immediately set us 
free.’ 

**Do not you know the gentleman? Was not he one 
of your company ?” 

** No, and I have very important reasons for wishing 
to be acquainted with him.” 

**T know no more of him myself. Even his name is 
unknown to me. [ saw him to-day for the first time in 
my life.” 

** What? And was he able, in so short a time, and by 
using only a few words, to convince you that himself and 
us all were innocent ?” 

** Undoubtedly, with a single word.” 

** And this was ?—I confess [ wish to know it.”’ 

**This stranger, my Prince!” (weighing the zechins 
in his hand:) ** You have been too generous for me to 
make it any longer a mystery; this stranger 1s an officer 
of the Inquisition.” 

** Of the Inquisition? This man?” 

** Nothing else, my Prince. I was convinced of it by 
the paper which he showed to me.” 

** This man, did you say? ‘That cannot be.” 

**T will tell you more, my Prince. It was upon his in- 
formation that I have been sent here to arrest the conjurer.”’ 

We looked at each other with the utmost astonishment. 

** Now we know,” said the English Lord, ** why the 
poor devil of a sorcerer started when he came near his face. 
He knew him to bea spy ; and for this only reason........."” 

** No!” interrupted the Prince. ‘* This man is what- 
ever he wishes to be, and whatever the moment requires 
him to be. No mortal ever knew what he really was. 
Did not you see the knees of the Sicilian sink under him, 
when he said, with a terrible voice, * Thou shalt no more 
call a ghost.” There is something inexplicable in this 
matter. No person can persuade me that one man should 
be thus alarmed at the sight of another.” 

*¢ The conjurer will probably explain it best,’’ said the 
English Lord, ** if that gentleman,”’ pointing to the bai- 
liff, ** will procure us an opportunity of speaking to his 
prisoner.” ‘The bailiff consented toit; and, having agreed 
with the Englishman to visit the Sicilian in the morning, 
we returned to Venice.* 





* Count O——., whose narrative I have thus far literally 
copied, describes minutely the various effects of this advenu- 
ture upon the mind of the Prince, and of his companions, and 
recounts a variety of tales of apparitions, which this event 
gave occasion to introduce. Ishall omit giving them to the 
reader, on the supposition that he is as curious as myself to 
know the conclusion of the adventure, and its effects on the 
conduct of the Prince. I shall only add, that the Prince got 
no sleep the remainder of the night, and that he waited with 
impatience for the moment which was to disclose this incom- 
preheusible mystery,—Nole of the German editor. 

(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. coAnAne, 
When God created heaven and earth 
“LET ME HAVE MUSIC?” My lordly first arose ; 
tli And from the moment of his birth 


TO THR EDITOR. 

Sin,—Having seen a song in the Kaleidoscope of the 
6th of November, called ** Barney Buntline,” I think it 
would just suit me, as I am a bit of a tar; but hang me 
if I can make a tune for it. If you will be so good as to 
inform me in your next what tune will do for it, you will 
oblige an old shipmate of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 

Liverpool, December 7, 1827. 

¢+ We cannot inform friend Blue Jacket of the tune 
actually set to the song ; but we happen to know that Mr. 
Andrews, or rather Captain Cop, (an old messmate, no 
doubt, of our querist, or queer one,) steers through it to 
the tune (as nearly as the flow will serve) of ** The Bay of 
Biscay ;” but, of course, it requires a little attention to the 
compasi.—Edit. Kal. 


— 
The Srirvesive. 


“In order to employ one part of this life in sertous and impor- 
tant occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” —Joun Locke, 

** There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” ——SoLomon. 











No. IV. 
VIVENT LES BAGATELLES! 


—_— 
CONUNDRUMS, 


1, What will an East India ship, outward-bound, and 
fully laden, weigh before she sails ? 

2. What is that from which, if you take the whole, 
there will still remain some ? 

3. Why is an ill dressed salad like an intolerable griev- 
soce? 

4. Why does a billiard-player, who makes a cannon by 
the cushion resemble a modern implement of war ? 

5. Why is a sorcerer, who raises the ghost of your great 
grandfather, like the king who elevates one of his subjects 
w the nobility ? 

6. Why is Madam Catalani’s musical talent like Mr. 
Peel's bill ? 

7. If brandy were frozen, what root would it resemble ? 

8. When Oliver Croinwell fixed his head-quarters on 
the Rhu Dee, Chester, why was it like retreating ? 





ENIGMA, 


I remove a powerful influence from the heart to the 
hand: by my aid the aged become valuable, and even idol- 
ized. If I get amongst corn, it becomes chan; to an 
animal that wears a head like Satan. It would be in vain 
to remind a powerful man of his strength, without me— 
he would deny the assertion. If my friend is in depressed 
spirits, from having suffered a loss, I cause him to glow 
with better hopes, and to look on the bright side of the 
subject. Whenever I’m out of doors, I’m troubled with 
e Royal affliction. If my wife will acknowledge fair, I 
present her with a new garment: but should she begia to 
rave, I remove her to a bed of silence. I never come 
within reach of mellow fruit, but I grasp it—and am not 
— about the peel, for 1 soon reduce it to powder. 

never enter a parlour but I behold an ostler. As I’m of 
a religious cast, I no sooner perceive an act of contention 
than it becomes the means of salvation. I act with som- 
nific power on the monkey tribe ; for I no sooner approach 
an ape, but he begins to yawn, and show his teeth. I’m 

uite different with boys; for, with them, I create mirth. 
henever I join partnership with a lean person, I teach 
him to increase his stock. If I’ve the happiness to go in 
joining hand with a young female, she becomes, like one 
of her sex, a true and constant, though brittle friend. If 
I'm present at an execution, not only the malefactor but 
the rope itself feels. I never visit a weaver’s shop but I 
behold darkness and despondency, and his little all is turned 
w bitterness. Should I stop at an inn, and call for a com- 
mon beverage, I’m immediately enveloped in a boisterous 
wind: and when I summon the landlord, to inquire the 
eause—J behold an apparition. Even the sun itself does 
not escape my metaphorical influence ; for, should I come 
p contact with a single ray thereof, I change its colour. 


Was subjected to woes ; 
“ second is a fruit that grows 
n Afric’s distant clime ; 
Tis also used to disclose 
The rapid flight of time : 
My whole is an imperious decree 
Which would intimidate both you and me. 











The Beauties of Chess. 
‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViIDA. 
a 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle......D—7X 1 King ......E—8 
2 Queen......E—6X 2 King ......F—8 
3 Castle .....F—7X 3 King ......G—8 
4 Castle ......F—5X 4 King ......G—7 
5 Queen......F—7X 5 King ......H—6 


6 Castle ......F—6X 
7 Castle ......G—6X 7 King ......H—5 
8 Castle ......G—7X 8 King ......H—6 
F—6X 9 King ......H—5 

10 Pawn ......G—4X MATE. 

i 

STUDY CLXII. 
The white to win in ten moves. 


Black, 


vV¢io9 dad iFid i 9o 4H 


6 King ......G—5 
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Great Natural Curiosity.—As the workmen of Mr. 
John Atkinson, cabinet-maker, Ranelagh-street, were 
lately sawing up a log of Zebra-wood, from Rio Janeiro, 
they found, in the very centre, a large insect, alive and 
active. The wood was ten feet long, eighteen inches wide, 
and five inches thick. The insect, which is still lively, 
resembles a huge caterpillar, divested of hair. It is 
upwards of two inches long, and as thick as an ordi- 
nary man’s finger. It is of a dull cream colour, has nine 
joints, or articulations, with a coloured spot on each side 
of every division. It has sharp teeth, or mandibles, with 
which it will seize firmly hold of a piece of paper, or 
other substance, brought into contact with its jaws. It 
is now bedded in the sawdust of the wood in which it 
was found, and it appears likely enough to live for weeks, 
or months.—Mr. Atkinson has permitted us to exhibit this 
curiosity for a few days at our office. 


Natural Phenomenon in Cornvall.—In the parish of 
St. Austle, there is a yy! phenomenon ; it is the ap- 
pearance of light near the turnpike-road at Hill Head, 
about three-quarters of a mile west of the town. In the 
summer season it is rarely seen; but in the winter, par- 
ticularly in the months of November and December, 
scarcely a dark night passes in which it is not visible. It 
appears of a yellow hue, and seems to resemble a small 
flame. It is generally stationary, and when it moves it 
wanders but very little from its primitive spot, sometimes 
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now rendered so familiar that it almost ceases to excite 
attention. It is somewhat.remarkable, that, altho 
many attempts have been made to discover it in the place 
of its appearance, every effort has hitherto failed of suc, 
cess. On approaching the spot, it becomes invisible to the 
pursuers, even while it remains luminous to those who 
watched it at a distance. To trace its exact abode, a leye] 
has been taken during its appearance, by which the 
curious have been guided in their researches the ensui 
day ; but nothing has hitherto been discovered. To ae. 
count for this phenomenon, superstition has had recourg 
to supernatural agency; but before reason will 

such a conclusion, it will be disposed to examine natural 
means. It is supposed by some to be of a phosphoric 
nature, and is occasioned by some effluvia emitted from 
the earth in that particular spot where it appears, and 
which a certain degree of darkness is necessary to render 
visible. It is probable, also, that during the summer 
season, when it is less frequently seen than in the winter 
months, these efluvia may be less copious, or the rays of 
light which remain in the atmosphere may be too s 

to — it to shine. It has been considered also as an 
indication of some metallic substance concealed in the 
bowels of the hill. 


To Correspondents. 


SupPLEMENTAL NuMBER.—In our supplemental sheet of this 
day we have introduced two articles, which have been 
in perpetual demand, although we have frequently re 
printed them;—we mean Bombastes Furioso and Home 
Truths, After we have printed off the present number 
of the Kaleidoscope, it is our intention to arre-.ge these two 
“stock pieces” in a separate publication, in order to avold 
the trouble and expense of re-printing the numbers of the 
Kaleidoscope in which they are introduced, as we have 
been obliged to do more than once. The supplemental 
sheet also contains M‘Cauley'’s Deliverance of Vienna. Ovg 
readers will perceive that we have not abridged the quam. 
joe d of new matter to make way for the articles re-pub 

hed. - 

Tus PLacue or MANCHESTER.—Those correspondents whe 
have made inquiries respecting the continuation of this 
story, know almost as much of the matter aswedo. The 
writer appears to be troubled with a kind of intermittent 
literary fever. He has twice paused in the continuation o 
his communications, without assigning any reason for the 
interruption; and, as we neither like to be trified with our 
selves, nor to have our readers played with, we take this op 
portunity of intimating to our capricious romancer, that 
we shall publish no more of his legend, unless we are 
viously in possession of the entire manuscript. ‘ : 

Parservartion oF Suips, STEAM-BOATS, &C. FROM SINKINGar 
The article on this subject occupies so prominent a place 
in this dey’s Kaleidoscope, that it may appear superfluous 
here to call the attention of the public more partic 
toit. We shall, however, do so, as we cannot lay too much 
stress on so very important a suggestion. The article is 
very much enlarged since its appearance in the Mercury, 
by the addition of the whole of the paper which appeared 
in the Sphynz, and which is well entitled to the serious 
consideration of the community. 

Cuess.—If our correspondent #7. X. ¥. Z. will consult the 

10th rule of the Chess Club, published in Philidor’s work, 

he will find the following law :— Any pawn has the pri. 
vilege of advancing two squares at its first move; but, in 
this case, it may, in passing, be taken by any pawn which 
might have taken it, if it had been pushed but one square” 

With respect to the other query of our correspondent, we 

need nut consult any authority, but usage. One pawn may 

pass another, without any necessity of taking that pawn 
in its progress, At drauglits, the player must takes but 
not at chess. 

We have just received Theon in answer to Sophia, 

AMERICAN SctgNTIFIc WorKs.—We have this day given the 

first portion of a scientific work by Shecut, of Charles 

ton. We can particularly recommend the perusal of these 
articles to our young readers. 

A Traveller must allow us another week before we reply 

finally. 

Tim Bopsrn’s Description OF THE FLOATING BATH.—This h® 

morous article, from the pen of the late lamented Dr. Robert 

‘Taylor, is to be found in our supplemental sheet of this day. 

Le CemMgTigre DE VILLAGE.—We shall, next week, insert io 

the Kaleidoscope a French translation of Gray’s celebrated 

Churehyard Elegy. 

4 Quaker’s Hat next week. 

A Clown’s verses shall appear in our next. 




















mounting upward, and then descending to the earth. As 


‘ ithas frequented this spot from time immemorial, it is 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E. Su1TB 
and Co., Clarendon-buildings, Lord-street. 
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